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NOTHING. 
Hail! then, the subject: and all hail! the bard 
“Who ean write well on nothing!” Tew beside 
Would claim this meed! but yet, with due regard 
To others’ rights, my chaplet I'll divide! 


What art thou, Nothing? Nothing buta name! 
Yet so connected with all earthly ties, 

That Glory, Reputation, Pleasure, Fame, 
All end in thee, from whom they took their rise! 


What's Friendship? Nothing !—Love? “an emptier sound!" 
Honour?—Wealth ?—Spleadour?—Dignity ?—and Pride ? 
Lask’d the tombs—(with solemn sculptures crowned)— 
‘“‘ Nothing!” a hollow moan from each replied. 





Yet, much depends on Nothing !—Nothing known, 
Nothing is known; and the vacant breast, 
Where ignorance erects his leaden throne, 
Asks nothing to secure its placid rest! 


Ile that “says nothing,” though a very dunce, 
May often for an imp of Wisdom pass ; 
{le that prates everything, betrays at once 
The empty head, less stored with brains than brags. 


In by-gone days, what time I tuned my lyre 
Anxious to gain the meed of lasting fame, 

To what fond heights did not my muse aspire! 
She looked for due applause, when Nothing came?! 


Qn graver themes I next my powers essayed, 
And turned the page of philosophic lore, 
(Al! vainly to my aching sight displayed!) 
What was my meed? neglect, and Nothing more! 


Iam of Nothing, and to Nothing tend! 
On earth I Nothing have, and Nothing claim; 
Man’s noblest works shall know one common end, 
And ‘ Nothing” crown the tablet of his name! 


BACHELORS. 


As lone clouds in Autumn eves 
As atree without its leaves, 
Asa shirt without its sleeves, 

Such are bachelors. 
As syllabubs without a head, 
As jokes not laugh’d at when they're said, 
As cucumbers without a bed, 

Such are bachelors. 
As creatures of anothersphere, 
As things that have no business here, 
As inconsistencies, ’tis clear, 

Such are bachelors. 
When lo! assouls in fabled bowers, 
As beings born for happier hours, 
As butterflies on favour’d flow’rs, 

Such are married men. 
These perform their functions high; 
‘They bear their fruit, and then they die 
And little fruits come by and by, 

So die married men. 
Butah! as thistles on the blast 
From every garden-bed are cast, 
Aud fade on dreary wastes at last, 

fo die bachelors. 
‘Then, Thomas, cnange that grub-like skin, 
your butterfly career begin, 
And fly, and swear that 'tis a sin 

To be a bachelor! 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF PAGANINI. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review, 

Nicolo Paganini was born at Genoa in Feruary, 1784; we are not 
taformed as to his father’s profession, if indeed he had any, all that we 
are told is, that his chief pursuit was to improve his circumstances, which 
were not the best in the world, by speculating in the lottery, so that 
when his little son, Nicolo, began at an unusually early age to give strong 
indications of musical talent, it seemed to him as if the wheel of fortune 
had at last been propitious, and he accordingly Jost no time in setting to 
work to make the most of his prize. Having some skill on the violin 
himself, he reselved to teach him that instrument, and as soon as he 
«ould hold it, put one into his hands, and made him sit beside him trom 
morning to night to practise it. ‘The incessant drudgery which he com- 
pelled him to undergo, and the occasional starvation to which he sub- 
jected him, serionsly impaired his health, and, as Paganini himself asserts, 
faid the foundation of that valetudinarian state which hasever since been 
his portion, and which his pale sickly countenance and his sunk and ex- 
tausted frame so constantly attest. As his enthusiasm was such as to re- 
quire no artificial stimulus, this severe system could only have been a 
piece of cool and wanton barbarity. le already began to show much 
promise of excellence, when a circumstance occurred which not only 
served to confirm these early prognostications, vut to rouse him to exert 
all hisenergies. ‘This was no other than a dream of his mother Theresa. 
An angel appeared to her, she besought him to make her Nicolo a great 
violin player, he gave her a token of consent, and the effect which this 
dream had upon all concerned we sober-minded people can have no 
idea of. Young Paganini redoubled his perseverence. In his eighth 
year, under the superintendence of his father, he had written a sonata, 





which, however, along with many other juvenile productions, he lately | 


destroyed, and as he played about three times a week in the churches 
and private musical parties upon a fiddle nearly as large as himself, he 
soon began to make himself known among his townsmen. At this time 
be received much benefit from one Francesco Gnecco, who died in 1811, 
and whom he always speaks highly of 

In his ninth year, being applied to by a travelling singer to join him is 


a sdabee 





| soon found it more pleasant and profitable to resume his itinerant habits. 
| He visited all parts of Italy, but usually made Genoa his head-quarters, 


a coucert, he made his first public appearance in the great theatre at Ge- 
noa, and played the French air ‘‘ La Carmagnole,” with his own varia- 
tions, with great applause. 

His father now resolved to place him under the tuition of the well- 
known composer, Rolla, and for that purpose took him along with him to 
Parma. The particulars of their interview afford a striking proof of the 
proficiency which he had by this time acquired. As Rolla happened to 
be ill and lying in bed, the party were shown into the anti-chamber, 
when, observing upon the table one of the composer’s newest concertos, 
the father beckoned tv his son to take up his violin and play it, which he 
did at sight, insuch a way that the sick man started up, demanded 
who it was, and could scarcely be prevailed on to believe that the sounds 
had proceeded from a little boy and his intended pupil, but as soon as he 
had satisfied himself that that was really the case, he declined to receive 
him—* For Gud’s sake (said he) goto Paer, your time would be lost with 
me, Ucan do nothing for you.” 

To Paer accordingly they went, who received him kindly and refer- 
red him to his own teacher, the old and experienced “ Maestro di Capel- 
la’”’ Giretti, frog, Naples, who gave him instructions for six months, three 
times a-week in counterpoint. During this period he wrote twenty-four 
Fugues for four hands, with pen, ink, and paper alone, and without an 
instrument, whieh his master did not allow him, and, assisted by his own 
inclination, made rapid progress. ‘The great Paer also took much inte- 
rest in him, giving him compositions to work out, which he himself re- 
vised, an interest for which Paganini ever afterwards showed himself 
deeply grateful. 

The time was now come when Nicolo was destined, like other youth- 
ful prodigies, to be hawked about the country, to fill the pockets of his 
mercenary father, who managed to speculate upon him with considera- 
ble success in Milan, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and most of the 
upper and central towns of Italy, where his concerts were always well 
attended. Young Paganini liked these excursions well enough, but bein 
now about fifteen years of age, he began to be of opinion that they weld 
be still more agreeable if he could only contrive to get rid of the old gen- 

eman, whose spare diet and severe discipline had now become more irk- 
some tohim than ever. 'To accomplish this desirable oLjeet an opportu- 
nity scon offered. It was the custom of Lucca, at the feast of Saint Mar- 
tin, to hold a great musical festival, to which strangers werc invited from 
all quarters, and numerous travellers resorted of their own accord, and 
as the occasion drew near, Nicolo begged hard to be allowed to go there 
in company with his elder brother, and after much entreaty succeeded 
in obtaining permission. He made his appearance as a solo player, and 
succeeded so well, that he resolved now to commence vagabondising on 
his own account, a sort of life to which he soon became so partial, that, 
notwithstanding many handsome offers which he occasionally received 
to establish himself in several places as a concerto player or director of 
the orchestra, he never could be persuaded to settle any where. Ata 
later period, however, he lived for some time at the court of Lucca, but 





where, however, he preferred to play the part of the dilletante to that of 
the virtuoso, and performed in private circles without giving public con- 
certs. 

It was not long before he had amassed about 20,000 francs, part of 
which he proposed to devote to the maintenance of his parents. Lis fa- 
ther, however, was not to be put off with a few thousands, but insisted 
upon the whole. Paganini then offered him the interest of the capital, 
but Signor Antonio very coolly threatened him with instant death unless 
he agreed to consign the whole of the principal in his behalf; and in or- 
der to avert serious consequences and to procure peace, he gave up the 
greater part of it. 

‘Those who know any thing of the gay, romantic sort of life which ar 
tists in Italy, particularly those connected with the all-engrossing object 
of music, usually lead, the diversified society in which they mingle, and 
the incident and abventare which they meet with, will not wonder that 
Paganini should have felt inclined to pass his days there, among his own 
countrymen, who felt and appreciated his talent, received him upon all 
occasions with the most enthusiastic applause, showered down upon him 
all the gold they could afford, besides flowers, garlands, and sonnets, 


‘‘ Of such sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rich.” 


He loved the manners and customs of his country, its beautiful scenery, 
its climate, but their kindred souls were still more congenial to his heart. 
Ile was their idol; wherever he went his fame had preceded his ap- 
proach, and the multitudes poured in to hear him in streams as if he had | 
been a worker of miracles. Having music at their command at all hours | 
of the day, there is no country where concerts are worse attended than | 
in Italy, and yet those which he gave never failed. People seemed never | 
to bersatiated with the delight of hearing him, and at Milan he gave, with 
the most brilliant suecess, no fewer than nineteen conceits rapidly suc- | 
ceeding each other. The only place in the whole of his peregrinations 
where he was unsuccessful was at Palermo in Sicily. At Rome, Naples, 
and Florence he was eminently triumphant, and at the former of these 
places his Holiness the Pope was pleased to confer upon him the order- 
of the Speron d’ Oro. 





Much to his credit, Paganini bore his honours with singular modesty. 
They never indated him with exaggerated notions of his own powers, 
and, above all, they never dazzled his vision so as to blind him to the 








merit of his professional brethen. To Spohr, the German violinist, so 
| celebrated for the excellence of his Cantabile, and whom he met at Na- 
| ples, he gave full credit for being the greatest and most perfect singer upon 
| his instrument. Conscions of his own immeasurable superiority in the | 
aggregate of the qualities for which all the greatest masters have been 
distinguished, he could well afford to admit the claim of a brother artist 
in one branch of the art. But when any of them appeared in the shape | 
of rivals, no man ever felt more intense pleasure in beating down all op- | 
position. Whatever it was that his antagonist plumed himself on, to that | 
Paganini directed his efforts, and never rested until he had come off vic- | 
torious. Indeed if Spohr, instead of acting as he did, had perilled his 
boasted Cantabile in action, we very much doubt whether he would not | 
have seen cause to have repented of his temerity. He would in all pro- | 
| bability have shared the same fate with Lafont, the Parisian violinist, who | 
| having, when at Milan, courted a public assault with the Genoese, (to 
| borrow a fencing phrase,) received so many palpable hits that he was | 
| glad to retrace his steps homewards, and leave the lattter in undivided | 
| possession of his own territories. The challenge here proceeded from | 
| Lafont, at whose earnest request Paganini agreed to join him a concert. | 





| Was not always confined to the concert-room; it would 


——— 

At the rehearsal the wary Italian manceuvred in such a way that his adver. 
sary must have been quite unprepared for the discomfiture which awaited 
him, and very probably might have been misled to anticipate an oppo- 
site result. ‘The hour of the concert arrived, and the public were breath. 
less with anxiety to witness the contest of the rival masters. Lafont 
played first. His fine tone and his graceful and elegant performance, as 
might be supposed, drew down much applause. Next came Paganini; 
but now it was not merely the purity of the intonation, the beauty of the 
style, the neatness and distinctness of the execution. A more powerful 
enchanter waved the magic wand, and it seemed to those present as it 
the suul of melody itself stood before them, confessed in all her charms, 
her grace and tenderness, her grandeur and sublimity. Besides the sue 
periority of his adagio playing, Paganini was determined in feats of exe- 
cution completely to outstrip his antagonist. ‘The same passages accord 
ingly which the latter had performed in single stops, he executed in dou 
ble; rapid successions which the one had achieved in double ordinary 
sounds, the other produced in the most perfect manner in double harmo- 
nic sounds: where the one had accompanied his melody with chords, 
the other superadded to the chords the most rapid and distinct pizzicatos 
with the teft hand: where Lafont had astonished his audience with his 
octaves and tenths, Paganini amazed them still more by stretching with 
the same ease and certainty fourteenths and sixteenths. Having now 
routed the fee at all points, he had amply made good his title to be pro 
elaimed the victor. 

It was early in 1823 when Paganini arrived at Vienna, where he gave 
a great many concerts with a success equal if not superior to any which 
had hitherto attended his exertions. Mis performance excited the admi- 
ration and astonishment of all the most distinguished professors and con- 
noisseurs of this critical city. With any of the former all idea of com 
petition was hopeless; and their greatest violinist, Mayseder, as soon 
as he had heard him, with an ingenuousness which did him honour, as 
we ourselves have reason to know, wrote to a friend in London, that he 
might now lock up his violin whenever he liked. 

n estimating the labour which it must have cost a performer like Pa 
ganini to have arrived at such transcendent excellence, people are often 
apt to err in their calculations as te the ectual extent of time and prac 
tice which bas been devoted to its acqitstttOlirr Phat the perfet know 
ledge of the mechanique of the instrument which his performance exhibits, 
and his almost incredible skill and dexterity in its management, must ne- 
cessarily have been the result of severe discipline, is beyond all question ; 
but more, much more, in every case of this kind, is to be aseribed to the 
system upon which that discipline has proceeded, and to the genius and 
enthusiasm of the artist. The miraculous powers of Paganini in the opi 
nion of his auditors were not to be accounted for in the ordinary way 
To them, it was plain that they must have sprung fronya life of a much 
more settled and secluded cast than that of an itinerant Italian musicab 
professor. It was equally clear, from his wild, haggard and mysterivus 
looks, that he was no ordinary personage, and had seen no common vies 
situdes. The vaults of a dangeon accordingly were the local habitatios 
which public rumour, ir its love of the marvellous, seemed unanimously 
to assign to him, as the only place where “ the mighty magic” of his 
bow could possibly have been acquired. Then, as to the delinquency 
which led to his incarceration, there were various accounts. Some im- 
puted it to his having been a captain of banditti; others, only a carbona 
ro; some to his having killed a man in a duel: but the more current and 
generally received story was, that he had stabbed or poisoned his wife 
or as some said, his mistress; although, as fame had ascribed to him no 


| fewer than four mistresses, it was never very clearly made out which of 


his seraglio it was who had fallen the victim of his Vengeance. The story 
notimprobably might have arisen from his having been confounded with & 
contemporary Violin-player of the name of Duranowski, a Pole, to whom 
in person he bore some resemblance, and who, for some offence, or other 
having been imprisoned at Milan, during the leisure which his captivity af- 
forded, had contrived greatly to improve himself in his art; and when once 
it was embodied into shape, the fiction naturally enough might have op- 
tained the more credence, from the fact that two of his most distinguish- 
ed predecessors, Tartini and Lolly, bad attained to the great mastery 
which they possessed over their instrument during a period of solitude— 
the one within the walls of a cloister—the other in the privacy and re 
tirement of a remote country village. At all events, the rumours were 
universally circulated and believed, and the innocent and much-injured 
Paganini had for many years unconsciously stood forth in the eyes of the 
world as a violator of the laws, and even a convicted murderer—not im 
probably, to a certain extent, reaping the golden fruits of that “ bad emi 
nence ;” for public performers, as we too often see, who have once lost 
their ** good name,” 80 far from finding themselves, in the words of Ia 
go, ‘poor indeed.” generally discover that they have only become o! 
jects of greater interest and attraction. How long he had lived in the 
enjoyment of this supposed infamy, and all the benefits accruing from it. 
we really cannot »retend to say; but he seems never to have been made 
fully aware of th: formidable position in which he stood until he had 
reached Vienna, whem the Theatrical Gazette, inreviewing his first con 
cert, dropped sone pretty broad hints as to the ramoured misdeeds of his 
earlier life. Wheeupon be resolved at once publicly to proclaim his in 
nocence, and to jut down the calumny; for which purpose, on the 10th 
of April, 1828, there was inserted in the leading Vienna journals, a mani 
festo, in Italian a well as German, subscribed by him, declaring that a!) 
these wildly circilated rumours were false ; that at no time, and unde: 
no government vhatever, had he ever offended against the laws, or been 
put under coercion; and that he had always demeaned himself as became 
a peaceable and inoffensive member of society ; for the truth of which 
he referred to tli magistrates of the different states under whose protec 
tion he had till tien lived in the public exercise of his profession. 

The truth of tlis appeal (which it is obvious no delinquent would have 
dared to make) sas never called in question, no one ever ventured to 
take up the gauul'et which Paganini had thrown down, and his charac 
ter as a man thenceforward stood free from suspicion. 

That such fictions shonld have got wind, is not at all to be wondere: 
at; for, besides tie circumstances which we have above noticed, the ro 


| mantic gaiety of lis disposition, and his love of gallantry in his younge: 


days, were constantly prompting him to seek adventures and amusement 
by assuming different disgyises and characters. Indeed the pleasure 
which he felt in making his audience stare and gape with astonishmes 

eem that he 
would sometimes draw a long bow of another description, and enliven 
the conversation by retailing humorous anecdotes of his own inventior 

His masquerading propensities frequently found vent in travelling, anc 
aumeng strangers Where he was not kuown; audwe are teld that, upey 
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one occasion. finding himself seated vis-a-vis in a diligence with a very 
rich but not very bright oy mb he contrived to dispel the tedi- 
um of the journey by panes imselt off for a certain well-known bri- 
sand, whose name at that time spread consternation and alarm through- 
out all Romagna—an anouncement which, as it was any thing but 
lied by his personal appearance, produced an effect upon bis companion 
of which, perhaps, we may ‘orm some idea by figuring to ourselves a 
condemned criminal on his way to execution. 

His whimsicalities, his love of fun, and many other points of his cha- 
ractet, are sometimes curiously exempified in his fantasias. He imitates 
in perfection the whistling and chirrupping of birds, the tinkling and tol- 
ling of bells, and almost every variety of tone which admits of being 
produced; and in his performance of Le Streghe (The Witches), a fa- 
vourite interlude of his, where the tremuldus voices of the old women 
are given with a truly singular and laughable effect, his vis comica finds 
peculiar scope. 

His command of the hack-string ef the instrument has always been an 
especial theme of wonder and admiration, and, in the opinion of some, 
could only be accounted for by resorting to the theory of the dungeon, 
and the supposition of his other strings being worn ont, and not having it 
in his power to supply their places, he had been forced from necessity to 
take refuge in the string in question: a notion very like that of a person 
who would assert, that for an opera dancer to learn to stand on one leg 
the true way would be—to have only one leg to stand upon. We shall 
give Paganini’sexplana‘ion of this mystery in his own words. 

“‘ At Lucea, I had always to direet the opera when the reigning family 
yisited the theatre ; I played three times a week at the court, and every 
fortnight superintended the arrangement of a grand concert for the court 
parties, which, however, the reigning princess, Elisa Bacciochi Princess 
of Lucea and Piombino, Napoleon’s tavourite sister, was not always pre- 
sent at, or did not hear to the close, as the harmonic tones of my violin 
were apt to grate her nerves, but there never failed to be present another 
much esteemed lady, who, while I had long admired ber, bore (at least 
so I imagined) a reciprocal feeling towards me. Our passion gradually 
increased, and as it was necessary to keep it concealed, the footing on 
which we stood with each other became in consequence the more inte- 
resting. One day I promised to surprise her with a musical jew d’esprit, 
which should have a reference to our musical attachment. I accordingly 
announced for performance a comic novelty, to which I gave the name 
of “Love Scene.” All were cufiously impatient to know what this 
should turn out to be, when at last L appeared with my violin, from which 
{ had taken off the two middle strings, leaving only the E and the G 
string. By the first of these I proposed to represent the lady, by the 
other the gentleman, and I proceeded to play a sort of dialogue, in which 
i attempted to delineate the capricious quarrels and reconciliations of 
lovers ; at one time scolding each other, at another sighing and making 
‘ender advances, renewing their professions of love and esteem, and fi- 
nally winding up the scene in the utmost good humour and delight. 
tHaviag at last brought them into a state of the most perfect harmony, 
the united pair lead off a pas de deux, concluding with a brilliant finale. 
‘Lhis musical scena went off with much eclat. The lady, who understood 
the whole perfectly, rewarded me with her gracious looks, the Princess 
was all kindness, overwhelmed me with applause, and, after compli- 
mentiug me upon what I had been able to effect upon the two strings, 
expressed a wish to hear what I could execute upon one string. I imme- 
‘liately assented, the idea caught my fancy; and as the emperor’s birth- 
day took place a few weeks afterwards, I composed my Sonata * Napo- 
teon’ for the G string, and performed it upon that day before the court 
with so much approbation that a cantata of Cimarosa, following imme- 
diately after it upon the same evening, was completely extinguished, and 
produced no effect whatever. This is the first and true cause of my par- 
tiality for the G string, and as they were always desiring to hear more of 
it, one day taught another. until at last my proficieney in this department 
was completely established.” 

We know no one who has been more ernelly misrepresented than the 
subject of this notice. In reality a person of the gentlest and most inof-| 
tensive’ habits, he is any thing rather than the desperate ruffian he has | 
heen described. In his demeanour he is modest and unassuming, in his 
disposition liberal and generous to a fault. Like most artists, ardent and | 
enthusiastic in his temperament, and in his actions very much a creature | 
of impulse; he is full of all that anaflected simplicity which we almost 
invariably find associated with truce genius. He has an only son, by a 
Signora Antonia Bianchi, a singer from Palerino, with whom he lived 
for several years until the summer of 1223, when he was under the ne- 
cessity of separating from her in consequence of the extreme violence of 
her temper, and in this little bey all his affections are concentrated. Ie | 
isa very precocious child, and already indicates strong signs of musical 
taleat. Being of a delicate frame of health, Paganini never can bear to 
trust him out of his sight. ‘ff I were to lose him,” says he, *‘I would 
be lost myself; it is quite impossible that I can ever separate myself from 
him: when I awake in the night, be is my first thought.” Accordingly, | 
ever since he parted from his mother, he has Limself acted the part of | 

the child’s nurse; and that our readers may form some idea of the man- 
ner in which he acquits himseif in this new capacity, and of the charac- 
ter of the yonng Paganini, we shall here insert a description with which 
we are furnished by a friend of his who happened to call upon him at his 
lodgings at Prague, in 1528, in order to take him out to dinner. We may 
mention that the youthlgoes by the classical cognomen of Achilles, Lyrus, 
Alexander. 

* Every thing was lying in its usual order; here one violin, there ano- 
ther, one snuff-box on the bed, another under one of the boys play-things. 
Music, money, caps, letters, watches, and boots were scattered abcut in 
the utmost confusion. The chairs, tables, and even the bed had all been 
vemoved from their proper places. In the midst of tie chaos sat Paga- 

nini, his black silk nighteap covering his still blacker hair, a yeilow hand- 
kerchief carelessly tied round his neck, and a chocolate coloured jacket 
ianging loose upon his shoulders. On his knees he held Achillino, his 
little son of four years of age, at that time in very bad humour, because 
he had to allow his hands to be washed. 

“THis affectionate forbearance is truly extraordinary. Let the boy be 
ever'so troublesome, he never gets angry, but merely turus round and 
observes to those present, ‘tie poor child is wearied, 1 do not know 
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what I shall do, [am already quite worn out with playing with him. I 
have been fighting with him all the morning, I have carried him about, 
made him chocolate, I do not know what more to do.’ It was enough to 
make one die of laughing, to see Paganini in his slippers fighting with 
his little son, who reached to about his knee ; sometimes the litle Achil- 
jino would get intoa rage, draw his sabre upon his father, who would re- 
treat into the corner of the room and ecail out ‘enongh, enough! fam 
wounded already,’ but the little fellow would never leave off until he 
had had his gigantic anversary tottering and prostrate on the bed. 

“ Paganini had now finished the dressing of his Achillino, but was him- 
self still in sad dishabille. And now arose the great difficuliy, how to ac- 
complish his own toilette ; where to find his neckeloth, his boots, his 
coat. All were hid, and by whom? By Achillino. ‘The urchin laughed 
when he saw his father pacing with long strides through the apartment, | 
his searching looks glancing in all directions. And upon bis asking him | 
where he had put his things, the little wag pretended astonishment, and 
held his tongue, shrugged up his shoulders, shook his head, and signified 
by his gesture that he knew nothing aboutthem. Aftera long search the 
boots were found, they were hid under the trunk; the handkerchief lay 
in one of the boots; the coat in the box; and the waistcoat in the drawer 
of the table. Lvery time that Paganini had found one of his things, he 
drew it out in triumph, took a great pinch of snuff, and went with new 
zeal to search for the remaining articles, always followed by the little 
iellow, who enjoyed it vastly when he saw his papa secrching in places 
where he knew nothing was hid. At last we went ou’, and Paganini 
shut the door of the apartment, leaving behind him, lying about on the 
tables and in the cupboards, rings, watches, gold, and, what I most won- 
dered at, his most precious violins. Any idea of the inseenrity of his pro- 
perty never entered his head; and fortunately for him, in the lodgings 
which he occupied the people were honest.” 

We must not omit the remainder of the scene, | 

“The day being cold, Paganini bad put ona monstrous cloak. And | 
ag he was afraid that Achillino might catch cold. he took him up in his | 
arms and carefully lapped him over and over with it. The little one, | 





who wanted to breathe more freely, soon poked his head out,—it w as | 


like a fine spring day in the arms of winter.” 


__ She Albion. 


aged mother, and not u dispensed in acts of bounty towards 
his more necessitous relations and friends. Having now traversed Ger- 
many, Paris and London will complete his professional tour, after which 
he intends to revisit his native city and to see his mother once more. In 
this anticipation, during his stay at Vienna in 1828, she wrote to him as 
follows : 

*‘T assure you that E prfy to God every day to keep me in good health, 
as well as yourself, that our wishes may be accomplished. The dream 
has been realised; what heaven predicted has come to pass. Your name 
flies from mouth to mouth, and art, through God’s grace, has procured 
for you a comfortable livelihood. Beloved and esteemed by your coun- 
trymen, and in the arms of your friends, enjoy at last that quiet which 
your health requires. Your portrait, which you sent me in the letter, 
gave me great pleasure, and Phave already read all the particulars in the 
newspapers. You can easily believe that such news afford extraordinary 
pleasure toa mother. ‘Take care and do your utmost that your name 
may be immortal; guard against the effects of the bad climate of those 
great cities, and remember that you have a mother who loves you from 
her heart.” 

Upon his return to Italy, however, it is not his intention to settle in 
Genoa, where, as Mr. Ludolph Vineta emphatically observes, “ both he 
and Columbus were born.” He proposes to spend the remainder. of his 
days in Tuscany, the spot to which Catalani and other great artists have 
— retired—the Val d’Arno—the climate of which he prefers to all 
others. 

“Phere.” says he, “prevails the eternal spring of Eden,” (rather a 
flattering description of a Florentine winter). “There, under that 
sweet azure sky, and among that highly cultivated and polite people. 
will I await my last hour, and cheertully will I die, having first inhaled 
the air of Dante and of Petrarch.” 

Unwilling to impair the force of these exalted and.classical sentiments 
by any comments of ours, we now respectfully take leave of the Cheva- 
lier Paganini, and in doing so we again recur to the cmphatic words of 
Mr. Vineta. 

“ Adieu Paganini, confide in Apollo, he will give ear unto thy prayer, 
and the last sigh of thy breast will die away as calmly and as easily in 
the Italian sky as the softest flageolet-tone of thy heaven-inspired immor- 
tal Cremona. Adieu Paganini! !” 


—— 
MILITARY TACTICS, 
WITH REFERENCE TO IMPENDING WAR. 
(Concluded. ] 


It must not be thought, that in this endeavour to point out the insnf- 
ficiency of infantry tactics, we ure, therefore, advocating any of those 
methods of war that, as we have before shown, have on many occasions 
proved supevior to our own. On the contrary, we are convinced that 
an army trained on European principles and conducted with ordinary ta- 
lent will always, in the end, prove victorious over enemies possessing 
merely the wild energy displayed by the Turks and highlanders, or the 
skill of the Americans in distant fighting. But it must be perfectly evi- 
dent, that an army, which should add to modern tactics the skill of the 
Turks in close combat, and that of the Americans in distant fighting, 
would naturally possess an incalculable advantage over a mere tactical 
army as now constituted. And itisin the firm conviction that British 
soldiers possess above all other men the qualities necessary for the attain- 
ment of such skill in arms, that we venture to denounce the insufficiency 
of that mode of training, which, take it as you will, goes no farther than 
to make a man come into position and pull a trigger; a thiag that, atthe 
best, requires passive courage only; leaving energy and active courage, 
as well as personal strength and activity, those noble qualities of British 
soldiers, totally dormant, til! called forth, under every disadvantage, in 
moments of extremity and in scenes of carnage, when the humbled 
pride of scienee is forced to rely for success and safety onthe mere ua- 
trained and neglected gallantry of the soldier. 

Most of us have at times had occasion to witness the active energy 
displayed by sailors in situations of difficulty ; this has always struck 
foreigners, who are generally little used to naval habits, even more than 
ourselyes, and those amongthem who fought in our ranks, and who have 
done justice to the gallantry of our soldiers, have nevertheless expres- 
sed a much higher admiration of our sailors. JHleussinger, a German 
officer, whoserved with the Brunswick Hussars in Catalonia, says, in 


| speaking of the quick ness with which the batteries were raised and arm- 
€ 


*d at the siege of ‘larragona:—“It was owing principally to the #lmost 
superhuman exertion of the men-of-war’s-men, that this was eflected 
with such celerity under the heavy and constant fire of the fortress; but 
no labour was too great, and no situation too dangerous for (hese daring 
and undaunted men.” 
render the landsman equal, in point of handiness,, to the seamen, whose 
entire life is a course of training, yet a great deal might be done by a 
good system of athletic aud gymnastic exercises, were the advantages 
to be derived from individual exertion once fairly avowed. We have 
no means of accounting for the superior efficiency of the ancient armies 
in the field, uuless by attributing it to their superior training ; with them 
this resulted, vo doubt, in a great measure from national habit, but es- 
actly in proportion as the habits of our population unfit us for the toils of 
war, soshould our mode of training make up for the deficiency. Poly- 
bius, himself a soldier of experience, estimates ut only 3300 the greatest 
number of men that, from all different causes, could be supposed absent 


from the army of Alexander at the time of the battle of the Issus, | 


though that Prince had entered Asia two years before at the head of 
44,000 men, and had afterwards received a reinforcement of 6000 
more.” Whilst the British army inthe Peninsula, of inferior strength 
and the best equipped and the best provided for of any modern amy, 


had seldom less than 10,000 men away from the ranks, mostly sick in the | 


hospital. And none who witnessed will easily forget the scenes of suf- 
fering that the track of wretched stragglers exhibited in rear of the new- 
ly arrived corps during a long and fatiguing day’s march; these men 
were only then beginning part of that course of military training which 
should have been completed before they were cailed upon to take the 
field. The menof the 5th division, who came to Quatre Bras, had been 
under arms the greater part of the previous night, had marched upwards 
of twenty-four miles on one of the hottest days of summer, each man 
carrying a weight of forty-six pounds, independent of what provision be 
might have in his havresack, and found at the end of such a march, not 
rest, but the deadly and desperate conflict that ensued. Yet this is the 
profession that requires no previous training, and that seems now destin 
ed to obtain no ultimate reward! 

But the system, it seems, works too well to be changed: indeed! Did 
it work well when an entire battalion of regularly drilled sepoys were 
cut down to a man by a party of wild Arabs?) Or, did it work well, 
when a strong detachment of the trained soldiers of England were fore- 
edtolay down their arms before a miserable crew of cowardly Alba- 
nians?) Was its excellence particularly conspicuous, when the grenadier 
company of the Sth regiment were nearly all killed or wounded in skir- 
mishing with some American Militia who were advancing towards 
York, and who, it is well known, would not have purchased the mighty 
honour of burning an old town-house at any great loss, had the follow- 
ers of the system known how to inflict it? Sailors, or other men train- 
ed to active habits, would probably have succeeded in the attacks of 
Fort Christoval, Burgos, and in the first attack of St. Sebastian; but 
what did the wonder-working system do to aid the mere helpless courage 
of the soldier on these unfortunate occasions? At the battle of Aulroy, 
fought in 1364, the English archers, though unprovided with arms of 
length, rushed fearlessly on the French men-at-arms, tore the battle-axes 
from their saddles, and “ did gallant execution with them.” But on the 
16th May, 1811, an entire brigade of British infantry were defeated and 
taken by a body of French cavalry, who were not like the horsemen of 
former times, provided with defensive armour, whilst the infantry had 
muskets and bayonets; yet, owing to the immaculate system that works 


| so well, the followers of that system were to a man cut down or taken, 


whilst their ancestors, listening only to the dictates of courage, and well 
knowing that an active wan on foot must at all times, when he has room 
to move, be superior to a horseman, gained a complete victory. In war, 
the want of success is not always a proof of bad management, because 
in the greatest of all games of chance, fortune will at times turn even 
against the bravest and the best. Fut, in the cases above quoted, it was 
the system, and the system alone, that led to the disaster, and, under si- 


in the discharge of his filial duties, Paganint has always shown himself | milar circumstances, the same causes will lead to exactly the same re- 


Jo be quite as exemplary as in that of his parental. The wealth which he 
has amassed has been partly applied to provide for the comforts of his 
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No method of mere training can be expected to | 
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Nor is it in these cocurveinees of minor importance, that the in- 





sults. 
sufficiency of modern tactics is alone to be discovered; for its evil in- 


rations from first 


fluence naturall py gm all our military © 
t long, and pay dearly for our ultimate tri- 


to last, and made us fig 


umph. 

Owing to the bravery of our soldiers and the conduct of our officers, 
victors in every battle, we generally gained little more than the Spar 
tan honour of maintaining the field of battle. At Vimiera, two-thirds 
of the British troops present defeat®d the entire of the French army, 
yet such was the system according to which these victors had been train- 
ed, that they allowed the vanquished to make good their retreat in open 
day, to dictate the convention of Cintra, and to return to the charge a 
few months afterwards. As this particular instance will, however, be as- 
cribed toa curious and accidental succession of commanders, we may 
cite the baitle ot Vittoria as the most striking of many other cases in 
point. The gallant onset of the British drove upwards of 50,000 
French, with the loss of the whole of their matériel, from the field of 
Vittoria; but the system, the precious system, that confines the training 
of the soldier tothe pulling of a trigger, prevented the victors from in- 
flicting any heavy loss on the vanquished, of whom one-tenth only were 
killed, wounded, or taken, whilst the other nine-tenths were allowed to 
come back with fresh matériel, and renew the fight at Pampeluna; and, 
again, after a proportionate succession of losses at Bayonne, Orthez, 
and Thoulouse On all these, and many other occasions, one party 
constantly illustrated the truth of the Hudibrastic lines, that . 


‘He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


whilst the other party as constantly forgot that only 


“Those who are in battle slain, 
Will not return to fight again;” 


for the men who ran away returned to fight again and again; but the 
brave and greatly daring too often suffered a tremendous loss, which, 
owing to their system of tactics, they had no means of avenging on theiy 
defeated foes. At Fuentes d’ Onor, the Allies rested quietly on their 
arms as soon as the French called ‘“‘ Hold—enough.” At Albuera the 
gallant remnant of the victors had no means of inflicting any propor- 
tionate loss on their defeated adversaries; nor could they have stcod a 
renewal of the onset; in the Pyrenees many difficult positions were 
carried in the most heroic manner, notwithstanding a heavy loss inflicted 
by the fugitives from Vittoria and Pampeluna, who were geuerally 
allowed to retire almost unmolested frem the field, in order to return 
‘and fight another day.” 

There is yer a stvonger proof to be adduced of the value of the 
system. 

The numerous Austrian and Prussian armies that took the field at the 
commencement of the revolution-war, were trained and drilled exactly 
according to the system that we now pursue; and not a little proud the 
well-powdered and well-buttoned Soldadoes were of the supposed ad- 
vantages their system and savoir faire gave them over the republican 
sans-culottes, who had no other tactics but Ca-ira, and no strategy bu 
en avant; and who could only move in crowded masses, which they cal 
led columns, and trom which, when they came to action, the boldest and 
most enterprising started forward to act as tirailleurs. Yet what was the 
result?) The French soldiers, “bold with the strength that” fancied 
“freedom gave,” overcame the men of science, whe were not a little 
surprised at such a result, but who, instead of looking for the cause in the 
natural intelligence and new é/ans of the French troops, attributed it to 
this new mode of fighting; and instead of calling forth and properly em- 
ploying the native courage of the Germans, they took up the unconge- 
nial system of their enemies, and naturally found themselves nothing 
the better for it. The French on their side, not wishing to owe their 
success solely to the gallantry of their soldiers, determined that their 
génie militaire should come in for a share of the honour; and thinking 
that some great physical force was mysteriously concealed in their un 
wieldy masses, they reduced the formation and mode of attack to aregu 
lar system, ata time too when artillery was constantly increasing, and 
when the number of guns was already reckoned by hundreds in every 
field. ‘This system, the most outrageous that ever entered into the head 
| of men, performed wonders by the aid of the conscription, and by the 

boundless rewards so liberally bestowed on the victors out of the spoil 
of the vanquished, who, on their side, were generally inferior in num- 
bers and resources, and not unfrequently worse commanded than even 
the conquerors. ‘The banner of European independence was about to 
be struck torolly and presumption, when the soldiers of England ridi- 
culed abroad, and insulted and despised at home, appeared in the arena 
| with the very same symptoms of tactics so easily overthrown at the 
commencement of the war. But that system was now in different 
hands, and it soon became apparent that victory was to the strong and 
the valiant, and not to the feeble or worthless method of war that either 
of the partiesfullowed. The stubborn courage of the British was not 
to be shaken by the fierce onset of the French columns. On the con- 
trary, they generally reserved their fire with great coolness, a thing very 
trying to an advancing enemy, and though individually very bad shots, 
they could not altogether miss the entire of the masses that were mov- 
ingagainst them. ‘The consequenes always was, thatthe assailants halt- 
ed in order to fire, and as the front ranks only could use their muskets 

the rest, left inactive and uselessly exposed, were naturally shaken; ¢0 
that a charge of bayonets, a thing totally out of the conventional rule oi 
European warfare, invariably putthe whole to flight, though generally 
with what might be deemed a trifling loss. This was the constant tale 
from Vimiera to Waterloo, whenever the French were the assailants ; 
and when the British were the attacking party, they bad, from the natu 

ra! hardihood of the men, still greater advantages. ‘The approach of a 
hostile army. whose columns, glittering with arms, are seen advancing 
along the plain, and gradually expanding and taking post preparatory to 
the attack, is an imposing and majestic sight, and wellcalculated to aug- 
mentthe dangerin the excited imagination of those who are quietly 
awaiting the onset. ‘Then the increasing report of artillery, followed 
by the sound of the balls fiercely forcing their way through the resistin; 

air, and every now and then striking down a file or two, whose mangled 
limbs and agonized features add fearfully to the trying nature of the 
scene. The steadier the enemy, whose losses aa waverings are no 
longer discernible as soon as the fire of musketry begins, advances, the 
more the hearts of the defenders sink and cool, the idea of danger quick 

ly augments, and poor human nature directs all powers of thought to the 
means ofsafety. The assailants, on the other hand, derive a sort of wild 
courage from the very circumstance of advancing; the mere idea of at 

tacking is “spirit stirring,” and inspires British soldiers with a species 
of enthusiasm that constantly rendered them victorions, even un- 
der the most difficult circumstances, whenever the foe was fairly ac- 
cessible. 

Let it not be thovght thata more energetic mode of warfare would 
be more sanguinary and destruetive than the insufficient system we are 
here condemning. Alas! the reverse is the case ; for modern tactics, by 
making battles less decisive, have rendered wars much longer, and 
infinitely more destructive. In ancient times when the combatants 
caine to close quarters, a defeated army was annihilated; there was no 
escaping from the uplifted sword or lance; and a general action almost 
always settled the question at issue. Now, on the contrary, battles are 
fought at a distance ; if an army finds itself getting the worse, it makes 
a skilful retreat, keeps the enemy at the respectful distance of grape and 
canister, and if ably commanded, frequently regains in detail, before 
the end of the campaign, what bad been lost by an unsuccessful battle 
at the commencement. Thus, battles and skirmishes sneceed each 
other with fearful rapidity, campaign follows campaign in melancholy 
succession; as the enemy is never destroyed, no rest can be given to the 
soldier; constant fatigue and exvosure wear out the bravest and the 
best; and gaunt hunger, «vIth its accompanying crimes and diseases, all 
the natural attandents of large armies and protracted campuigns, far 








exceed in their sweeping ravages, and a thonsand-fold in their horrors, 


| the more prompt and humane effects produced by the sword or sarissa 
| on the field of battle. 


How far now does the system, whose insufficiency we have been at- 
tempting to show, suit the character of our population—suit the sort of 
men who cut out the Hermione; who, in spite of boarding, netting, and 
of every other preparation made to oppose them, cut out the Cheyrette 
from under all the batteries of Camerette Bay: who boarded the Chesa- 
peake, and, sword in hand, carried a Russian flotilla against countless 
odds in Port Baltic; who escaladed Badajos, where not a stone of the 
| fortifications had been injured, and where the most experienced seldiers, 
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the conquerors of continental Europe, were waiting to receive them; 
who stormed St. Sebastian in open day, and calmly waited exposed to 
all the fire of the fortress, under an impracticable breach, till the shot of 
their own guns, striking only a few feet above their heads, rendered the 
passage practicable, and then rushed upon the astonished enemy with a 
degree of fury, that neither the skillful contrivances, nor the avowed 
courage of the defenders could resist,—leaving it doubtful whether their 
stern composure, whilst calmly waiting amidst the heaps of dead and 
dying, or their subsequent impetuosity, was most to be wondered at, but 
leaving no doubt as to the invincibility of such men, whenever their 
training and system of war should do justice to their unconquerable 
qualities? If such actions were performed at the cold call of unre- 
warded duty alone, let those who know the inflammable materials of 
which the human heart is composed, say what might not have been done 
by these soldiers, if they had been taught to take a pride in their per- 
sonal strength, activity, and skill in arms, and encouraged to look for 
results and honest applause for their individual gallantry and exertions. 
Recollect Crastinius before the battle of Pharsalia, ‘“‘ This day, Cesar, 
thou shalt praise me dead or alive.”* Let us never hear the unworthy 
assertion so often repeated, that British soldiers are incapable of enthu- 
siasm ; for, notwithstanding the blighting effects of many parts of our 
system, countless instances of heroic devotion on the part of private 
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them. Turn the blood-stained page of history which way you will; let 
sophistry misrepresent, and party spirit falsify, still is this the grand and 
leading truth that everywhere presents itself, and naturally calls aloud to 
arms. The last age witnessed the reign of Catherine the abhorred, and 
saw her constant aggressions on unoffending Turkey, and the dismem- 
berment of Poland:—as we have, in our day, seen the wars ‘“ for power 
for plunder, and extended rule,” carried on by the different demagogues 
ot France, from the imbecile men of blood, who governed by the guillo- 
tine, down to the mighty man of little mind, who reigned by the sword. 
The very same principles that thus deluged the East and West with blood, 
and ultimately brought the French to Moscow, and the Tartars from the 
frontiers of China to the banks of the Seine, are again opposed to each 
other on more distinct and avowed grounds of hostility. A war of exter- 
mination is about to be waged, and it behoves us to ask ourselves what 
we have to expect from the conquerors. If the autocrates prove victo- 
rious, as with ordinary conduct they probably must, will they not strive 
to extinguish in this country the last sparks of European freedom? If the 
French prevail, have they not the long and rankling list of defeats from 
Cressy to unforgiven Waterloo to avenge? Did our boundless aid in the 
day of danger and adversity make the Continental Sovereigns our friends! 
or did our generous forgiveness in the hour of victory soothe the wound- 
ed pride of vain-glorious France? ‘To talk of the principle of non-inter- 





soldiers may be adduced. Our limits prevent us from quoting more than 
one case, but it is sufficiently to the purpose. During the war in Upper 


small bridge that crossed a ravine or rivulet, and were ordered, for what | 
reason we know not, to defend it to the last. 
ed by an entire division of the American army, and asked to surrender, 
but regardless of the inevitable consequence of resistance, and mindiul 
only of their orders, these brave men rejected the offer, and fell nobly 
jighting on the post, intrusted to their charge. Greece would have 
erected statues to their memory, and Leonidas lias been justly immor- 
talized tor doing nothing more. 

Without at present, entering into any discussion as to the improve- 
ments that might be made in our mode of tactical training, we may 
simply ask whether the actions above cited would not furnish better 
hints for a British system of tactics, than the old German Regulations of 
Lasey and Saldern, remodelled in (324, and so erroneously called new, 
though not containing a single new principle; that is, containing nothing 
that any one properly acquainted with Dundas’s book might not easily 
have performed off-hand on any morning parade. 

Many of the causes of that insufficiency, of which we have been 
speaking, lic beyond the sphere of our present inquiry; but the principal 
blame for having occasioned so much weakness and bloodshed, must be 
ascribed to that factious opposition which, aided by an ignorant and 
libellous press, strove from the very commencement of the war, to em- 
barrass the Government, and to crush the rising spirit of the army by 
every measure of insult and oppression. Our set of men were found 
sufficiently ignorant of the constitution of their country, to suppose that 
the liberty of England could be overthrown by Englisht soldiers, who 
were consequently looked upon as enemies, and treated accordingly: 
Another set, in utter defiance of all history, ridiquled the idea of an 
English army being able to contend against the legions of France, 
laughed at our pretensions to military knowledge, prophesied only 
disaster, ruined the army in the estimation of the country, and forced 
upon the Government, never distinguished for the vigour of its foreign 
or military policy, a line of conduct towards the profession, that fora 
long time rendered the development of all military talent, pvide, and 
exertion, next to impossible. ‘lo husband our resources, in order preba- 
bly to allow tht enemy to gain strength, was the constant cry, but not a 

ingle voiee was raised in favour of a bold and noble system of mili- 
fary policy becoming our former deeds in arms and national fame. 
One brave and generous spirit who, by mere appeals to history, and 
to the actions of our seamen, should have put down these mouthings 
of the pompous, and the sneers of the supercilious, would then have 
been worth a hundred thousand men; but none such appeared; and 
though the British army that landed in Egypt was proclaimed by 
that action alone the first army that Europe had seen since the fall of 
the Roman legions, still it could not shake the cowardly spirit that 
years of falsehood and misrepresentation bad cast over the country at 
large ; and the empires of the Continent were one after the other allow- 


ed to fall under the blows of France, whilst the British Government was | 


shamefully forced to keep the never-conquered soldiers of England idling 
at home out of harm’s way. 
le acted over again? After armies had been frittered away in distant 
enterprises, that, tll the Spanish revolution, led to no efficient result, the 
tide of war, as if in awful mockery of the feebleness with which it had 


been conducted, rolled back again to the very spot that a quarter of a | 


eentury before had witnessed its commencement; and where at last 
25,000 British soldiers, aided by the very same allies at whose side they 
had fought at the outset of the contest, decided its fate in one single bat- 
tle; leaving the torrents of gallant blood that had been shed, and the mil- 
lions of treasure that had been. expended from the day of the Valmy to 
that of Waterloo, a reproach to the past, and a warning to the future. 
But the warning is not attended to; foe though the army have by their 
vallantry fought themselves into favour with the nation at large, yet 
there still is a numerous party, who, with the facts just stated full in their 
recollection, are endeavouring to force the country into the same line of 
conduct that led to so much loss and .udering. Every measure that can 
directly or indirectiy detract from the honour or character of the army, 
every piece of penny wisdom that can diminish its number or comforts, 
though sure to end in pound folly, is, year after year, and day after day, 
forced upon the Government. No circumstance, however trifling, that 
exaggeration can raise or stupidity construe into a charge against them ts 
passed over; not an apple-stall can be accidentally overset by a passing 
relief in the streets of London, but the outcry of military oppression is 
raised aud repeated even by grave magistrates on the bench.” In a 
riot, a soldier cannot use the right undeniable to all God's creatures 
of defending himself, but the yell of military outrage is repeated (rom 
dunce to dunce; men who have served with honour and distinction in 
the profession of arms, the best school perhaps for most official situations, 
cannot be appointed to any civil department of the State, but the shout 
of a military government is set up by the whole enlightened crew of mo- 
dern philosophers. According to them, honour, loyalty, gallantry aud 
patriotism, are public nuisances,t and should be scouted out of society: 
we are a naval aud commercial people, and require no suck articles, for 
they are not exchangeable in the public market. But Tyre, Carthage, 
Venice. and Gevoa, were commercial nations, and whatare they ? What 
would our naval and commercial friends the Dutch be, but for that very 
army it is so much the fashion of a certain set of writers and speakers to 
traduce? Disband the army, or, what is the same thing, destroy the spi- 
rit that alone renders it formidable, and the loss of the Last and West In- 
dies, Canada, the Cape, and our Mediterrancan possessions are the in- 
stantaneous results; for no one who has ever seen a weather-cock veer 
about upon a London steeple, can well be so simple as to suppose that 
any spot on earth can now be detended by fleets alone. But if the army 
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| Up to it would becriminal. We are the last stay of European liberty and 
Canada, two soldiers of the 49th Regiment were posted in front of a! civilization, and must no longer allow ourselves to be guided by the Uto- 


: | 
They were there surround- | 


- : ! 
What was the end of a drama now abont to |} 


vention under such circumstances, is an idle waste of words, and to act 


pian doctrines of itinerant spouters, or by the idle theories of au ignorant 
and factious press. We mutlook to history and experience, 

“And learn to guide the future by the past.” 

—,=_—_——_ 
w ‘ La hl 
A SLIGHT COLD. 

From the Diary of a late London Phy sivian. 
Consider ‘‘a slight cold” tobe ia the nature of a chill, caught by asud- 
den contact with your grave: or, as occasioned by the damp finger of 
' Death laid upon you, as it were to mark you for mis, in passing to the 
; more immediate object of hiscommissiou. Let this be called croaking, 


, and laughed at as such, by those who are “‘awearied of the paintal round 


J.M. 


down in his dressing-rooin, without ordering a fire to be lit, and wrote 
two or three letters; aiter which he got into bed. Now, how easy would 
it have been for Captain C—— to obviate any possible il! consequences, 
by simply ringing for warm water to put his feet in. and a basin of gruel, 
or posset? He did not do either of these, however; thinking it would 
be time enough to “ ery out when he was hurt.” In the morning he 

rose, and, though a little indisposed, immediately after breakfast drove 
to Square, to see off his lady and the family; for it had been ar- 
ranged that he should remain behind a day or two, in order to complete 
a few purchases of jewellery, &c. &c., and then follow the party to —— 
shire. He rode on horseback beside their travelling carriage a few mite: 
out of town; and then took his leave and returned. On his way home 
he called at my house, but finding me out, left his card, with a request 
that I would come and see him in the evening. About seven o’elock i 
was with him. I found him in his dressing-gown, in an easy-chair, drink- 
ing coffee, He looked rather dejected, ana spoke in a desponding tone 

He complained of the symptoms of catarrh ; and detailed to me the ac 

count which I have just laid before the reader. 1 remonstrated with him 
on his last night’s imprudenec. 

‘** Ah Doctor , | wish to Heaven Ihad rowed on to Westminster 
tired as | was!” said he—“* Good God, whatif [have caught my death 
of cold?—You cannot conceive how singular my sensations are!” 

“'That’s generally the way with patients after the rischiet’s done,” J 
replied with a smile—‘‘ But come! come! only take care of yoursel! 
and matters are not at all desperate !’—~ Heigh-ho!”’—* Sighing like « 
furnace,” [continued gaily, on hearing him utter several sighs in succes 
sion—* Yousons of Mars make bad hot work of it, both in love and 
war !"’—again he sighed. ‘* Why, what’s the matter, Captain?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied languidly, “ I suppose acold ge 
nerarly oppresses one’s spirits—is itso? Is it a sign of a severc’—— 

“Tt is asign that a certain person” 

“ Pho, Doctor, pho !’’—said he, with an air of lassitude—“ don’t think 
me so childish !—Wll tell you candidly what has contributed to depress 
my spirits. For this last week or so, (’ve hada strange sort of convic 
tion that” 

** Nonsense !—none of your nervons fancies” 
Ah, but LAave, Doctor,” he continued, scarce noticing the interrup- 




















| of life,” and are on the look-out for their dismissal! from it: but be learnt 
off by heart, and remembered as having the force and truth of Gospel, 


| by all thoSe who would “ measure out their span upon the earth,” and 
are COuscious of any constitutional flaw or feebleness; who are distin- | 


| gnished by any such tendency death-ward, as long necks, narrow, chick- 
en chests—very fair complexions—requisite sympathy with atmospher- 
| ic variations; or,in short, exhibit any symptoms of an asthmatic or con- 
| suinptive character, ir they choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 
| Letnot those complain of being bitten by a reptile, which they have 
cherished to maturity in their very bosoms, when they might have crush- 
| editintheegg! Now, if we call ‘a slight cold” the egg,* and pleuri- 
| sy—inflammation of the lungs—asthma—consumprion, the venomous 
reptile—the matter willbe no more than correctly figured, There are 
many ways in which this “egg may be deposited and hatched. Going 
suddenly, slightly clad, from a heated into a cold atmosphere, especially 
if you can contrive to be in a state of perspiration; sitting or standing in 
a dravakt, however slight: itis the breath of Death, reader, and laden 
with the yapours of the grave! Lying in damp beds—for there his cold 
arms shallembrace you; continuing in wet clothing, and neglecting 
| wet feet—these, and a hundred others, are some of the ways in which 
| you may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely cherish the dreature, that 
shall at last creep inextricably inwards, and lie coiled about your very 
vitals. Once more, again—again—again—LI would say, attend to this 
all ye who think it a small matter to—negtlect a slight cold ! 
fo many painful—l may say dreadful illustrations of the truth of the 
above remarks, are strewn over tle pages of my Diary, th: 
know which of them to select. The following melancholy “instance” 
will, Lhope. prove as impressive, as I think it interesting. 
Capiain C—— had served in the Peninsular campaigns with distin- 

guished merit; and on the return of the British army, sold out, and de- 





if E scarce 









distant relative. 
ninth or tuirtieth year; and in person one of the very finest men TF ever 
saw in my life. ‘There was atte of ease and frankness about his de- 
meauour, dashed with a little pensiveness, which captivated every body 
| with whom he conversed—but the ladies especially. It seemed the na- 
tural effect produced on a bold at feeling heart, by frequent scenes of 
sori ow. Is notsuchan one formed to win over the heart of woman? 
Indeed it seemed so--for at the period fam speaking of, our English la- 
dies were absolutely infatuated about t 
otherwise but little chance, had only t i 
| the scale in his favour. One would beve thought the race of soldiery 
| was about to become suddenly extinct; for in almost every third mavr- 

riage that took place within two years of the magnificent event at Wa- 

terloo—whether rich or poor, high or low, aredcoai was sure to be the 
| “principal performer.” Let the reader then, being apprized of this in- 
fluenza—for what else was it—set before his imagination the tall com- 
manding figure of Captain C——, his frank and noble bearing—his ex- 
cellent family—his fortune, upwards of four thousand a-year—and cal- 
culate the chances in his favour! I met him several times in private so- 
ciety, during his stay in town, and have his image vividly.in my eye as 
he appeared in the last evening we met. He wore a blue coat, white 
waistcoat, and an ample black neck-kerchief. lis hair was very light, 
and disposed with natural grace over a remarkably fine forehead, the left 
corner of which bore the mark of a slight sabre-ent. His eye, bright 
hazel—clear and full—which you would in your own mind instantly 
| compare to thatof 


At the period Lam sp of, he Wyo in his twenty- 
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anpear in regimentals, to turn 











“ Mars—to threaten and command,” 
| was cnpable of an expression of the most winning and soul subduing ten- 
derness. Much more might }sayin his praise, and traly,—but that I 
have a melancholy end in view. Suflice it to add, that wherever he 
moved, he seemed the sun ©: the social circle, gazed on by many a soft 
starlike eye, with trembling rapture—the envied object of 
‘“‘Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles” 

from all that was fair and beautiful! 

Ife could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence soon found its 
way to town of his having formed an attachment to Miss Ellen ,a 
wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose heart soon surrendered to 
its skilfu) assailant. Every body was pleased with the match, and pro- 

[hadan oppyrtunity of seeing 








nounced it suitable in all respects. 

Captain C—— and Miss —— together at an evening party in London; 

for the young lady’s family spent the season in town, and were, of 

course, attended by the Captain, who took up his quarters in strect. 
| Ahandsome couple they looked! 

This was nearly twelve months after their engagement; and most of 
| the preliminaries had been settled on both sides, and the event was fixed 
to take place within a fortnight of Miss —— and family’s return to 

shire. ‘The last day of their stay in town, they formed a large and gay 











cannot be altogether reduced, its pride may be broken and a cheaper | water party, and proceeded up the river a little beyond Richmond, ina 


commodity may be obtained. 


” 


of glorious war,” and there is an end to the army. 
aut of the scale, extinguish that aspiration after fame and distinetion, that 
tonging for danger and the bonndless elasticity it confers, and before 
| which obstacles vanish that would make mere calculation shrink back 
¢ appalled, and the profession of arms becomes one of unrewarded suffer- 
s ing and danger, and the most ungrateful to which men can devote them- 
«, Selves 
, What is to be expected from such degraded armies, destitute alike of | 
courage, discipline, and patriotism, may he learned from the late revolu- | 
ations in Spoin, Portugal. and Navies. The records of mankind furnish | 
mut one continued proofof the melancholy fact, that armies and arms alone | 
miave been able to protect men, whether living in great or in small com- | 
tonunities, from the rapacity of those who were strong enough to despoil | 
th-—— 
* De Bello Civili, lib. 8. 


Mt They have done so before, it may be said 


No, they only over- 


andrew a Parliament that bad usurped all the power of the Government, | 


ehend overthrown the liberties of the country. 
* See London Police Reperts for 1828. 
i Westminster Review. Mill's History of Chivalry 


Easily, no doubt; but ‘as ye sow so | beautiful open boat belonging to Lord ——, a cousin of the Captain’s. 
shall ye reap.” Deprive the military profession of the halo that surrounds 
it; destroy all these energizing sentiments and feelings, (the result of il- | 
lusion, perhiaps,) that still attach themselves in the breast of the soldier, 
and of the better part of mankind, to the “ pride, pomp and circumstance 
Take bright hcuour 


It was rather late before theirreturn; and long ere their arrival at West- 
minster stairs the wind and rain combined against the party, and as- 
sailed them with a fury against which their awning formed but an in- 
sufficient protection. Captain C— had taken an oar for the last few 
miles; and as they had to puli against a strong tide, his task was nota 
trifling one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a perfect bath of pers- 
piration: but he drew on liis coat, and resumed the seat he formerly oc- 
cupied beside Miss , atthe back of the boat. The awning untortu- 
nately got rent immediately behind where they sat; and what with tie 
splashing of the water on his back, and the squally gusts of wind in- 
cessantly burst upon them, Captain C—— got thoroughly wet and chill- 
ed. Riss grew uneasy about him, but he laughed off her appre- 
hensions, assured her that they were groundless, and that he was ‘too 
old a soldier’ to suffer from such a trifling thing asa little “wind and 
wet.” On their leaving the boat, he insisted on accompanying them 
home fo —— Square, and stayed there upwards of an hour, busily con- 
versing with them about theirdeparture on the morrow. While there 
he took a glass or two of wine, but did not change his clothes. On re- 
turning to his lodgings, lie was too busily and pleasantly occupied with 
thoughts about his approaching nuptials, to advert to the necessity of 
using more precautions against cold, before retiring to bed. He sat 
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, . . , 
im prope quibus ¢ flicimur morborum or 


int igent medical writer of the last century 


wo ch quastscmen, savs an 


termined to enjoy in private life an ample fortune bequeathed him by a } 


ie military ; and a man who had | 


tion, ‘I've felt a sort of presentiment—a foreboding that—that—tbat 
something or other would occur to prevent my marriage !” 

“Oh, tush—tush !—every one has these low nervous fancies that is not 
occustomned to sickness.” 

* Well—it may be so—ti hope it may be nothing more ; but I seem to 
hear a voice whispering—or at least, to be under an influence to that et 
fect, that the cup will be dashed brimful from my opened lips—a fearful 
slip !—It seems as if my Lilien were too great a happiness for the Fates to 
allow one” 

“This wont to do ali,” replied I, taking my pen in hand, and begin 
ning to write a prescription. 

‘Are you thirsty at all? any catching in the side when you breathe ’ 
| Any cough?” &c. &c., said 1, asking him the usual routine of question: 
[ feared trom the symptoms he described, that he had caught a very 
severe, and possibly obstinate, cold—so I prescribed active medicines 
Amongst others, I recollect ordering him one-fourth of a grain of tar 
tairzed antimony every four hours, for the purpore of encouraging the 
| insensible perspiration, and thereby determining the flow outwards. 1 
| then left him, promising to call about noon the nest day, expressing my 
| expectations of finding him perfectly recovered from his indisposition 
| fiound him the following morning in bed, thoroughly under the influ 
| ence of the medicines 1 had prescribed, and, in fact, much better in 
l every respect. ‘The whole surface of his body was damp, and clammy 

to the touch, and he had exactly the proper sensation of nausea—boti 
, occasioned by the antimony. lL contented myself with prescribing a re 
petition of the medicines. 
} ‘Well, Captain, and what has become of your 
| of last night?” Lenquired with a smile. 
| “Why—hem! In certainly not quite so desponding as I was last 
| night; but still, the goal—the goal’s not reached yet! I’m not well yet— 
and even if | weve, there’s & good fortnight’s space for contingeicies " 
* * [enjoined him to keep house for a day or two longer, and perse 
vere with the medicines during that time, in order to his complete re 
covery, and he reluctantly acquiesced, 








glorious foreboding= 
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{The Captain kept not his word, and yielding to the persuasions of a 
friend and brother oilicer, a relation of Ellen, went that night to the 
| Opera. ] 
{ found him, on calling in the morning, exhibiting the incipient symp 
| toms of inflammation of the lungs. Heeomplained of increasing ‘difii 
culty of breathing—a sense of painful oppression and constriction ai! 
over his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with excruciating 
|} pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled under the finger, like a tense 
| harp-string after it bas been freaxged; the whole surface of his body wa: 
| dry and heated; his face was flushed, and full of anxiety. A man of 
| his robust constitution, and plethoric habit, was one of the very worst 
| subjects of inflammation! I took from the arm, myself, a very large 
| quantity of blood—which presented the usual appearance in such cases 
—and prescribed active lowering remedies. But neither these measures, 
nor the application of a large blister in the evening—when I again saw 
him—seemed to make any impression on the complaint, so | ordered 
him to be bled again. Poor Captain C——! From that morning he 
prepared himself for a fatal termination of his illness, and lamented, in 
the most passionate terms, that he had not acted up to my advice in 
ime! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I found an express, requi- 
ring my instant attendance on a lady of distinction in the country, an 
old patient of mine; and was obliged to hurry off, without having time 
to do more than to commit the case of Captain C , and another 
equally urgent, to the care of Dr. D , afriend of mine close by, im 
ploring him to keep up the most active treatment with the Captain—and 
promising him that f should return during the next day.—I was detained 
in the country for two days, during which I scarcely left Lady ——’s 
bedroom an instant: and betore I left for town she expired, under heart 
rending circunsianees.—QOn returning to town, I found several urgent 
cases requiring my instant attention, and first and foremost that of poo: 
Captain C—. Dr. D—— was out, sol burried to my patient’s bed 
side atonce. It cannot injure any one at this distance of time, to state 
plainly, that the poor Captain's case had been most deplorably misma 
naged during my absence. It was owing to no fault of my friend Dr 
D , who had done his utmost, and had his own large practice to 
attend to. Ile was therefore under the necessity of committing the case 
to the more immediate superintendance of a young and inexperienced 
member of the profession, who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw 
aside the only ciiances for Captain C ’s life—repeated bleod-letting . 
Ouly once did Me. —-— bleed him; and then took away about fou: 
ounces! Underthe judicious management of Dr. D , the inroads oj} 
the inflammation had been sensibly checked ; but it rallied agaia, and 
made bead against the languid resistance continued by the young apo- 
thecary; so that f arrived bat in time to witness the closing scene, 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; the difficulty with which 
he drew his breath amounted almost to suffocation. He had a dry hack 
ing cough—the oppres sion of his chest was greater than ever; and what 
he expectorated was of a black colour! tie was delirious, and did nof 
know me. He tancied himself on the river, rowing—then endeavouring 
to protect Miss —— from the inclemency of the w eather j and the ex 
pressions of moving tenderness which he coupled with her name, were 
heart-breakine. "Then again be thought himself in shire, superin 
tending the alterations of his house, which was getting ready for their re 
| ception on their marriage. He mentioned my name, and said, a4 What a 
gloomy man that Dr. is, Filen! he keeps one stewing in bed for a 
week, if one has but a common cold!’” 

Letters were dispatched into -——shire, to acquaint his family, and that. 
of Miss ——, with the melancholy tidings of his dangerous illness. Seve 
ral of bis relations soon made their appearance ; but as Miss ——’s party 
did not go direct home, but staid a day or twoon the way, I presume the 
letters reached House long before their arrival, and were not secs 
| by the family before poor Captain C—— had expired! 

“L called again on him in the evening. ‘The first glance at his counte 
nance sutliced.to shew me that he could not survive the night. I found 
that the cough and spitting had ceased suddenly ; he felt no pain ; his fee 
ble, varying pulse, indicated that the powers ot nature were rapidly sink- 
His lips had assumed a fearfully jivid hue, and were occasionally 


iso as to shew all his teeth; and his whole countenance was fal 
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ten. He was quite sensible, and aware that he was dying. He bore the 
intelligence with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the fruit of kis own 
im ence aud fally. Ile several times ejaculated, “ Oh, Ellen—Ellen— 
Elfen!” and shook his head feebly, with a woeful, despairing look up- 
wards, but without shedding a tear. He was past ail display of active 
emotion! 

‘Shouldn't you call me a suicide, Doctor —— 7?” said he, mournfully, 
on seeing me sitting beside him. 

“ Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, dear Captain, [beg! We 
are alt in the hands of the Almighty, Captain. It is He who orders our 
ends,” said [, gently grasping his hand, which lay passive on the counter- 
pane, “Well, I suppose it isso! His will be done!” he exclaimed, 

ooking reverently upwards, and closing his eyes. I rose, and walked to 
the table on which stood his medicine, to see how much of it he had ta- 
ken. lay an unopened letter from Miss ——! It had arrived by 
that morning’s post, and bore the post-mark of the town at which they 
were making their halt by the way. Captain ——’s friends considered 
it better not to agitate him, by intorming him of its arrival: for as Miss 
-—— could not be apprised of his illness, it might be of a tenor to agitate 
and tantalize him. My heart ached to see it. I returned presently to my 
seat beside him. 

** Doctor,” he whispered, “will you be good enough to look for my 
white waistcoat—it is hanging in the dressing-room, and feel in the pocket 
for a little paper parcel?” I rose, did as he directed, aud brought him 
what he asked for. 

‘-Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen's wedding-ring and guard, which 
1 purchased only a day or two ago. I wish to see them,” said he, in a 
low but firm tone of voice. I removed the wool, and gazed at the glis- 
tening trinkets in silence, as did Captain C——. 

“They will do to wed me to the worm !”’ said he, extending towards 
me the little Ginger of his left hand. ‘The tears nearly blinding me—I did 
as he wished, but could not get them past the first joint. 

“Ah, Ellen has a little finger ——” said he. A tear fell from my cye 
upon his hand. He looked at me for an instant with apparent surprise. 
‘Never mind, Doctor—that will do—I see they won't go farther. Now, 
let me die with them on; and when I am no more, let them be given to 
Ellen. Ihave wedded her in my heart—she is my wife!” He continued 
gazing fixedly at the finger on which the rings were. 

“Of course, she cannot know of my illness?” looking at me. I shook 
my head. 

**Good. ’T will break her little heart, I'm afraid!’ Those were the 
jast words I ever heard him utter; for finding that my feelings were grow- 
ing too excited, and that the Captain seemed disposed to sleep, I rose 
and left the rcom, followed by Lieutenant ——, who had been sitting at 
his friend’s bedside all day long, and looked dreadfully pale and exhaust- 
ed. ‘Doctor,’ said he, in a broken voice, as we stood together in the 
hall, “I have murdered my friend, und be thinks [ have. He won’t speak 
to me, nor look atme! He hasn't opened his lips to me once, though 
i've been at his bedside night and day. Yes,” he continued, almost 
choking, I’ve murdered him; and what is to become of my sister?” J 
made him no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning {found Captain C—— laid out; for he had died about 
rnidnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity and awe, none more chill- 
ing to the heart, than the chamber of the recent dead. It is like the cold 
porch of eternity! ‘The sepulchral silence, the dim light, the fearful or- 
der and repose all around—a sick-room, as it were, suddenly changed 
into a charnel-house—the central object in the gloomy picture, the bed— 
the yellow effigy of him that was, looking coldly out from the white un- 
ruffed sheets—the lips that must speak no more—the eyes that are shut 
for ever! 

The features of Captain C—— were calm and composed; but to see 
that fine countenance surrounded with the close crimped cap, injuring 
its outline and proportions !—lHlere, reader, lay the victim of A sLicut 
coup! 

—~——- 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG.” 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Next morning, we proceeded towards the Spanish headquarters, pro- 
vided with horses through the kindness of the Captain ef the out-post, 
and preceded by a guide on an ass. [fe was a moreno, or man of colour, 
who, in place of bestriding his beast, gathered his limbs under him, and 
sat oven ged on it like a tailor; so that when you saw the two “end 
on,”’ the effect was laughable enough, the flank and tail of the ass appear- 
ing to constitute the lower part of the man, as if he had been a sort of 
composite animal, like the ancient satyr. ‘The road traversed a low 
swampy country, from which the rank moisture arose in a hot palpable 
mist, and crossed several shallow lagoons, from two to six feet deep of 
tepid, muddy, brackish water, some of them half a mile broad, and 
swarming with wild waterfowl. On these occasions, our friend the Satyr 
was signalled to make sail ahead on his donkey to pilot us; and as the 
water deepened, he would betake himself ta swimming in its wake, hold- 
ing on by the tail, and shouting, ‘‘ Cuidado Burrico, Cuidado que no te 
ahogas.” . 

While passing throngh the largest of these, we noticed several cala- 
bashes about pistol-shot on our right; and as we fancied one of them 
bobbed now and then, it struck me they might be Indian fishing-boats. 
‘To satisfy my curiosity, [hauled my wind, and leaving the track we were 
on, swam my horse towards the group. The two first that I lifted had 
nothing attached to them, but proved to be what I thought they were, 
merely empty gourds floating before the wind; but when I tried to seize 


the largest, it eluded my grasp in a most incomprehensible manner, and | 


elid away astern of me witha curious hollow gabbling sort of noise, 
whereupon my palfrey snorted and reared, and nearly capsized me over 
his bows. What a noble fish, thought I, as I tacked in chase, but my 
Bucephalus refused to face it.. I therefore bore up to join my compa- 
nions again ; but in requital of the disappointment, smashed the gourd in 
passing with the stick [held in my hand, when, to my unutterable sur- 
prise, and amidst shouts of laughter from our moreno, the head and shoul- 
ders of an Indian, with a quantity of sedges tied round his neck, and 
uuoyed up by half-a-dozen dead teal fastened by the legs to his girdle, 
started up before me. Ave Maria. Purisima! you have broken my head, 
senor.’ But as the vegetable helmet had saved his skull, of itself possi- 
bly nono of the softest, a small piece of money spliced the feud between 
us; and as he fitted his pate with another calabash, preparatory to re- 
suming his cruise, he joined in our merriment, although from a different 
eause.—'' What can these English simpletons see so very comical ia a 
poor Indian catching wild-ducks.” 

Shortly after, we entered a forest of magnificent trees, whose sombre 
shade, on first passing from the intolerable glare of the sun, seemed abso- 
tute darkness. 
birds and insects, and were laced together by a thick tracery of withes, 
along which a guana would occasionally dart, coming nearest of ali the 
reptiles [had seen to the shape of the fabled dragon. 

But how different from the clean stems, and beautiful green sward of 
our English woods! Here, you were confined to a quagmire by imper- 
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down, that the fire of the e might not be obstructed in the event of 
a lodgement in the out We d on, the military music echoing 
mourntully amongst the ruined walls, to the main gate, or Puerto de Ticr- 
ra, which was also open, and the drawbridge lowered. Under the arch- 
way, we saw a delicate female, worn to the bone, and weak as an infant, 
gathering garbage of the most loathsome description, the possession of 
which had been successfully disputed by a carrion crow. A little farther 
on, the bodies of an old man and two small children were putrefying in 
the sun, while beside them lay a miserable, wasted, dying negro, vainly 
endeavouring to keep at a distance with a palm branch, a number of the 
same obscene birds that were already devouring the carcass of one of 
the infants; before two hours, the faithful servant, and those he attempt- 
ed to defend, were equally the prey of the disgusting gallinaso. The 
houses, as we proceeded, appeared entirely deserted, except where a 
solitary spectrelike inhabitant appeared at a balcony, and feebly ex- 
claimed, ‘Viva, los Espanoles! Viva, Fernando Septimo!”—We saw 
no domestic animal whatsoever, not efen a cat or a dog; but I will not 
dwell on these horrible details any longer. 

One morning, shortly after our arrival, as we strolled beyond the land 
gate, we came to a place where four banguillos (a sort of short bench or 
stool, with an upright post at one end firmly fixed into the ground), were 
placed supedi's deel wall. They were painted black, and we were 
not left long in suspense as to their use; for solemn music, and the roll 
of muffled tirums in the distance, were fearful indications of what we 
were to witness. 

First came an entire regiment of Spanish infantry, which, filing off, 
formed three sides of a square,—the wall near which the banquitlos were 
placed forming the fourth; then eight priests, and as many choristers 
chanting the service for the dying; next came several mounted officers of 
the staff, and four firing parties of twelve men each. Three Spanish 
American prisoners followed, dressed in white, with crucifixes in their 
hands, each supported, more dead than alive, by two priests; but »hen 
oe fourth victim appeared, we could neither look at nor think of any 
thing else. 

On enquiry we found that he was an Englishman, of the name of 
S——, English that is, in all except the place of his birth, for his whole 
education had been English, as were his parents and all his family; but 
it came out, accidentally I believe, on his trial, that he had been born at 
Buenos Ayres, and having joined the patriots, this brought treason home 
to him, which he was now led forth to expiate. Whilst his fellow-suf- 
ferers appeared crushed down to the very earth, under their intense ago- 
ny, so that they had to be supported as they tottered towards the place of 
execution, he stepped firmly and manfully out, and seemed impatient 
when at any time, from the crowding in front, the procession was obliged 
to halt. At length they reached the fatal spot, and his three companions 
in misery being placed astride on the banquillos, their arms were placed 
round the upright posts, and fastened to them with cords, their backs being 
towards the soldiers. Mr. 8 walked firmly up to the vacant bench, 
knelt down, and covering his face with his hands, rested his head on the 
edge of it. For a brie space he seemed to be engaged in prayer, during 
which he sobbed audiblv, but soon recovering himself he rose, and fold- 
ing his arms across his breast,sat down slowly and deliberately, on the 
banquillo, facing the firing party with an unshrinking eye. 

Ife was now told that he must turn his back and submit to be tied like 
the others. He resisted this, but on force being attempted to be used, he 
sprung to his feet, and stretching out his hand, while a dark red flush 
passed transiently across his pale face, he exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
‘‘ Thus, thus, and not otherwise, you may butcher me, but [am an English- 
man and no traitor, nor will I die the death of one.” Moved by his gal- 
lantry the soldiers withdrew, and left him standing. At this time the sun 
was intensely hot, it was high noon, end the monk who attended Mr. S— 
held an umbrella over his head; but the preparations being completed, 
he kissed him on both cheeks, while the hot tears trickled down his own 
aud steeping back, when the unhappy man said to him, with the most 
perfect composure, ‘* Todavia padre, todavia, mucho me gusta la sombra.” 
But the time had arrived, the kindhearted monk was obliged to retire. 
‘The signal was given, and they were as clods of the valley—“ Truly,” 
quoth old Splinter, “‘a@ man does sometimes become a horse, by being born in 
a stable.” 

Some time after this we were allowed to go to the village of Turbaco, 
a few miles distant from the city, for change of air. On the third morn- 
ing after our arrival, about the dawning, I was suddenly awakened by a 
shower of dust on my face, and a violent shaking of the bed, accompa- 
nied by a low grumbling unearthly noise, which seemed to pass imme- 
diately under where Llay. Were 1 to liken it to any thing [had ever 
experienced before, it would be to the lumbering and tremor of a large 
waggon in a tempestuous night, heard and and felt through the thin walls 
of a London house.—Like—yet how fearfully different. 

In a fewseconds the motion ceased, and the noise gradually died away 
in hollow echoes in the distance—whereupon ensued such a crowing of 
cocks, cackling of geese, barking of dogs, lowing of kine, neighing of 
horses, and shouting of men, woinen, and children, amongst the negro 
and coloured domestics, as baffles all description, whilst the various white 
inmates of the house (the rooms, for air and coolness, being without ceil- 
ing, and pe divided by partitions run up about ten feet high) were, 
one and all, calling to their servants and each other, in accents which did 
not by any mean, evince great composure. In a moment this hubbub 
again sank into the deepest silence—man, and the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air, became mute with breathiess awe, at the impending 
tremendous manifestation of the power of that Almighty Being in 












whose hands the hills are as a very little thing—for the appalling voice | 
of the earthquake was once more heard growling afar off, like distant | 
thunder mingling with the rushing of a mighty wind, waxing louder and | 
louder as it approached, and upheaving the sure and firm set earth into | 


thomless ocean. The house rocked, pictures of saints feli from the | 
walls, tables and chairs were overturned, the window frames were | 
forced out of their embrazures and broken in pieces, beams and rafters | 
groaned and screamed, crushing the tiles of the roof into ten thousand 


fragments. In several places the ground split open, into chasms a fathom | 





The branches were alive with innumerable tropical | 





wide, with an explosion like a cannon shot; the very foundation of the | 
| house seeined to be sinking under us; and whilst men and women rushed 
| like maniacs naked into the fields, with a yell as if the Day of Judgment | 


* ° be " . { 
open air, the end wall of my apartment was shaken down; and falling 


outwards with a deafening crash, disclosed, in the dull grey mysterious 
twilight of morning, the huge knarled trees that overshadowed the build- 
ing, bending and groaning, amidst clouds of dust, as if they had been tor- 
mented by a tempest, although the air was calm and motionless as | 
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COLONIAL REPRESENTATION. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, May 29. 
| Our readers will find in our paper of this week two documents which | 





have been laid before Parliament, containing estimates of the expendi- | 


n ms ; = a 
long undulations, as if its surface had been the rolling swell of the fa- | 


had arrived, and the whole brute creation, in an agony of fear, made the | : ’ s ii 
most desperate attempts to break forth from their enclosures into the | of Rome with the allied states of Italy, there is not the least probeabili 


death. 


| ties, and great difficultics, might not occur in the execution, is undoubt« 
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It has Leen strongly argued that, as the population of the British depen. 
dencies, including India, exceeds that of the mother country,—and a¢ 
the wealth and rising importance of many of the Colonies mark them ou: 
as the cradle of future empires,—it would be the manifest policy and dy. 
ty of Great Britain to attach them by a closer connection, and to give 
them, by representation, a share in the general political power of tlic 
country. By the extinction of the boroughs, which afforded the readies; 
access to Parliament for those whose property was invested in our set. 
tlements, the Colonies will be precluded from that virtual representation, 
which they have hitherto enjoyed. Itis not to be dissembled but that 
the new Reform Bill strikes a hard blow upon this description of mem. 
bers of Parliament respecting colonial interests. They will, by the no. 
tural consequences ot this political exclusion, be more alienated from us 
than they are now inclined to be, and every day become more indispose} 
to bear the yoke of the parent state. An opportunity now offers of giv 
ing them a direct representation. It may be carried into effect simply 
by receding from that part of the reform plan which was never popular, 
—we mean that part which proposes to reduce the number of our repre. 
sentatives in Parliament. It is known that Lord Grey does not obsti 
nately persist in the reduction of the Members of Parliament. It neve; 
was a favourite measure with the people. Why not, then, keep up the 
number of our representatives in the House of Commons to their ancien: 
amount,—distributing a certain portion, say fifteen or twenty, amongs; 
our Colonies and foreign dependencies? The mode, and the term o; 
their election, might easily be arranged. If the principle were once con 
ceded, the policy of it would be obvious. 

Our Colonists, or those British owners and merchants whose property 
is largely engaged abroad (for we are not speaking of the native born co 
lonists only,) must desire, like other men, to have some share in the man 
agement of public affairs, chiefly on account of the importance which i: 
would give them. Upon the power which the greater part of the lead. 
ing men, the natural aristocracy of every country, have of preserving or 
defending their respective importance, depend the stability and duration 
of every system of free government. In the attacks which these leading 
men are continually making upon one another, and in the defence of their 
own power and station, consists the whole play of domestic faction and 
ambition. 

It is but natural that the leading men possessed of colonial property 
and influence should be actuated by similar motives of ambition. ‘They 
feel, or imagine, that they shall be excluded from Parliament by the ex 
tinction of the boroughs, and the operation of the new Reform Bill.— 
These boroughs opened to them the road to political importance. They 
feel, or imagine, that if their Colonial Assemblies, which they are fond oi 
calling Parliaments, should be so far degraded as to become the humble 
ministers of the Parliament of Great Britain, the greater part of their own 
importance would be broken down. Now it must be acknowledged that 
the control of the parent state over her Colonies was, and is, greatly sof- 
tened and qualified to the taste of the colonists, by having their leading 
men of property members of the British Senate, and acting as many did, 
a splendid part in the national councils. But if they can no longer ex 
or to see them seated in a reformed Parliament, their pride will h¢ 
iurt, and their affections weakened :—and, like other ambitious and hig): 
spirited men, they will rather choose to throw off the yoke, and draw th: 
sword in defence of their own importance, than live in a connection wit) 
the mother country, which is injurious, unequal, and disparaging. 


Great Britain is, perhaps, since the world began, the only state whicl), 
as it extended its empire, has only increased its expenses without aug 
menting its resources. ‘Towards the declension of the Roman Republic 
the allies of Rome, who had borne the principal burthen of defendin: 
the state, and extending the boundaries of the empire, demanded to |! 
admitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon being refused 
the Social war broke out: and, during the course of that war, Ron: 
granted those privileges to the greater part of them, one by one, and ii 

voportion as they detached themselves from the general confederacy 

Why should not England do by choice what Rome was compelled t» 
do by force? It is atundamental maxim of our policy, since the Am: 

rican war, that there can be no taxation without representation. Ou: 
Colonies therefore must .always, be an incumbrance to us whilst they 
remain unrepresented. We shall always be taxed with the enormon 
expenses of their civil and military establishments, until we put them in 
an equal condition, and give them equal political privileges with the re: 
of our empire. Let them be admitted to the same privileges, and they 
could no more object to a tax for paying their judges and governor: 
than the inhabitants of a county could object to a county rate for 
the building of their bridges and the maintaining of their prisons. Wh 
should not Great Britain allow to each Colony such a number of repré 
sentatives as suited the proportion of what it contributed to the publi 
revenue of the empire,—in consideration of its being subjected to a fa 

rate of taxes, and, in compensation, admitted to the same freedom 

trade with its fellow-subjects at home ?—Why, for instance, should no‘ 
the Two Canapas return Four members to Parliament—Jamaica returi: 
two. The number of representatives might be augmented as the pro 
portion of contribution might afterwards increase. A new metiod o 
acquiring iinportance,—a new and more dazzling object of ambition- 
would thus be presented to the leading men of each Colony, and to tl: 
capital merchants engaged in its trade, whose domicile is in our ow1 
country ; instead of contending for the little prizes which are to be 
found in the paltry traflic of colonial factions, they might then hope, 
from the presumption whieh men naturally have in their own abilit 
and good fortune, to draw some of the prizes which invariably issu 
from the wheel of the great state lottery of British politics. F 


Unless this or some other method be fallen upon, the Reform Bill cau 
not be rendered very palatable to these leading colonists, and that grea 
mass of British capitalists whose fortunes are invested in our foreiz: 
settlements. There seems to be no method more obvious than the ow 
we propose,—of conciliating those mercantile and colonial proprietor 
who are so loud in their clamour against the abolition of boroughs ; an: 
it strikes us that it will pot only tend to preserve the importance, and | 
gratify the ambition of some of the most leading capitalists among ' 
but that it will tend mainly to consolidate the interests of the pare! 
state of her Colonies, and to unite them by closer ties than have hithert 
subsisted between them. 

Though the Roman constitution was necessarily ruined by the unio: 

























that the British constitution would be hurt by the union of Great B: 
tain with her Colonies. That constitution, on the contrary, would | 
completed by it, and seems to be imperfect without it. The assem)l\ 
which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of every partof tl 
empire, in order to be perfectly informed, ouglit certainly to have | 
presentatives from every part of it. 

That this union, however, could be easily effectuated. or that diffici 


We have heard of none, however, which appear insurmountable. 'T 
principal, perhaps, arise not from the nature of things, but from the p 
judices and opinions of the people both on this and on the other side 
the Atlantic. 
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vious underwood of pricklypear, penguin, and speargrass ; and when we | ture of the miscellaneous service of the year, and also of the civil expen-| | But it Lord Grey and the Ministers shall yield to the reasonable ‘ 
rode under the drooping branches of the trees, that the leaves might | ce5 of our Colonies Upon the first paper we have only this to remark, | sires of Parliament, and to the natural wishes of the people, in keep 
brash away the halo ot musquitoes, fiying ants, and other winged plagues | (hat the sum of this expenditure, contained in wliat has been called the up the present number of the members of the House of Commons, 





that buzzed about our temples, we tound, to our dismay, that we had 
made bad worse by the introduction of a whole colony of garapatos, or 
woodticks, into oureyebrows and hair. At length we reached the head- 


Petty Cash book of the State, reaches to the enormous amount of between 
six and seven hundred thousand pounds! If such are the items of the 
waste book, what must we expect from the ponderous ledgers of the Mi- 


opportunity would be immediately afforded (and the boon will, we 
sure, be most acceptable) of admitting colonial property to its just sli 
of representation, and to its due and salutary weight in a reformed ! 


quarters at Torrecilla,and were well received bythe Spanish commander- : 
in-chief, a tall, good-looking soldier-like man, whose personal qualities| There is a charge for printing, paper, and stationery, of between two Supposing that the sixty-two members, inte nced to be struck 
had an excellent foil in the captain-general of the province, whom at | and three hundred thousand pounds,—and this principally for the two should be retained upon a revision of the Reform Bill, would it ni 
first I took fora dancing-master, or, at the best perruquier en general (0 | Pouses of Parliament. But we are sorry to see continued, under a Whig | an admirable measure of policy to allot a certain portion of them to 
the staff. Administration, a head of charge of between thirty and forty thousand | Colonies? It would greatly tend to conciliate the mercantile and 4! 
Alter being furnished with food and raiment, we retired to our quatres, | pounds for Secret Service money! We did net know that so rank an abuse | ping interests of the country‘ and would strengthen the popularil’ 
a most primitive sort of couch, being a simple wooden frame, with a | <i} existed. the Bill amongst all those persons w hose fortunes are bound up witlit 
piece of canvass stretched over it. However, if we had no mattrasses, Under the head of Civil Expenses for the Colonies, one remark will | trade and commerce of the Empire. 
we had none of the disagreeables often incidental to them, and fatigue | strike our readers; that these colonies must be most wretchedly manag- | 
proved a good opiate, for we slept soundly until the drums aud trumpets |ed if they cannot afford to pay their own judges and law officers. It | 
of the troops, getting under arms, awoke us at daylight. The army W4s | seems most absurd to cry them up asthe great stay and refuge of England, | 
ander weigh to occupy Carthagena, which had fallen through famine, | (and we have never wished to deery them) whilst they are in this con- | 
and we had no choice but to accompany it. | dition. | Downing-strect, May 19.—The King has been pleased to nominate ai 


nisters ? liameat. 















Tye Army. 


I knew nothing of the misery of a siege but by deseription; the reality | But our present purpose is to consider a mueb more important ques-| appoint Admiral Sir Henry Trollope, Knight Commander of the Mo 
even to me, case-hardened as [ was by my own recent sufferings, was | tion, —a question which has frequently been brought before the public | Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross 
dreadful. We entered by the gate of the raval, or suburb, There was | on many occasions, but never satisfactorily explained or discussed. It| the said Most Honourable Military Order, vice Vice-Admirable § 
not a living thing to be seen in the street; the houses had been pulled | js simply this, —whether or not these Colonies ought not to have repre-| William Johnstone Hope, deceased. His Majesty bas been furthe 
sentatives in Parliament. and whether the present crisis dees not afford a pleased to nominate and appoint the follow ing Officers to be Knight 
* See “A scene on the Costa Firma,” in the Albion of 26th Feb. last. | fit oppertunity of giving them such representatives. | Commanders of the said Most Honourable Military Order, viz :—V¥ ic 
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the lead. 


1831. 


Admiral Edward Griffith-Colpoys, and Vice-Admiral Edward-James 
Foote. ; T 

Office, May 24.—I1st Regt. Life Gds.: Cornet and Sub-Lt. ; 
5 eae Tid by pur., v. Every, rets; Lord T. C. P. Clinton to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lt., by pur., v. Bulkeley.—Ist Regt. Deg .: Cornet 
Hon. W. Rollo to be it by pur., v. Desborough, ret.; G. K. A. Moly- 
neux, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur., v- Rollo.--4th Regt. of Lgt Drags. : 
Lt. E. Gibson, to be Capt, by pur., v. Spooner, rets.—Coldstream Regt. 
Foot Gds.: D. M. Chisholm, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. 
Forbes, prom.—39th Foot: A. C. Morris, Gent. to be Ens., without pur., 
vy. Stewart, app. 8lst F.—48th Do: Capt. J. Robinson, from bh. p., to be 
Capt. v. Campbell, rets.—81st Do: Ens. J. H. Stewart from 39th F., to 
be Ens., v. Liston, dec.—92d Do: Lord W. Butler to be Ens. by pur., 
y. Campbell, prom.—Unattached: To be Capt. by pur. : Ens. and Lt. 
II. Forbes, from the Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Report to the Government. 
A COPY OF THE LAST REPORT FROM THE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
“ To the Lerd Viscount Melbourne, Secretary of State for the Home Depar:- 
ment, Sc.” 
“ National Vaccine Establishment, March 14, 1831. 

‘“‘ My Lorp,—It has required all our industry and zeal, to supply the 
numerous demands which have been made upon us for Vaccine Matter 
from all quarters of the empire, since our last report. We have furnish- 
ed the means of protection to the army and navy, to every county In 
England snd Scotland, to Ireland, to the Colonies, and moreover to se- 
veral of the capitals of Europe ; and nearly 12,000 of the poor of the 
metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood have been vaccinated in 
the course of the last year. ; 

“ Whilst this affords an undeniable proof of the great diffusion of vac- 
cination, and is astrong argument for the value of this institution, it di- 
minishes our satisfaction to be obliged to confess, that, if Parliament 
should determine that enough had now been done to establish the supe- 
rior merit of vaccination, above every other security against the danger 
of small pox, and that it should be left henceforward to the discretion 
and good sense of the nation to continue the practice from the resources 
of individuals, such a determination would find the country unprepared 
and unprovided with the means of defence, and that a great mortality 
from small pox would be an early consequence of the reaking up of 
this establishment, 

“It is our constant care to admonish those to whom we send lymph, 
of the ha of taking advantage of the opportunity of providing a 
further supply for themselves. But it would seem, trom the incessant 
applications which continue to be made to us, either that our warnings 
are not sufficiently attended to, or, what we believe to be the fact, from 
the replies constantly made to us, it is impracticable to keep up a con- 
tinued supply any where but in the capital, where numerous appointed 
yaccinators assist and support each other, 

“The result of another year’s experience is a confirm:tion of the 
value of vaccinatien. We have evidence before us of persons being ex- 
posed to the severest trials of its power of protection in the mids‘ of 
contagion of the small pox, with impunity; and though some constitu- 
tions do admit a secondary disease, yet this is almost always a safe one, 
though severe in some instances in its first attack, and it is not so com- 
mon as the chicken pox used to be after small pox given by inoculation. 
We have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servants, 

(Signed) “ Henry Harrorp, President of the Royal College of Phy- 
scians; Rosent Bree. M. D., Censor; Gro. L. Turaity, M. D., Cen- 
cor; Ronert Keats, President of the Royal College of Surgeons; Joun 
P. Vincent, Vice-President of the Royal College of Surgeons; Crr- 
MENT Hun, M. D., Registrar.” 

—p—— 
ORATOR HUNT IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 

{ The Bath Chronicte gives the following account of the Orator's recep- 
tion at the nomination of the Members for the County of Somerset :—] 

Mr. Hant came forward to second the nomination of Mr. Northmore. 
No sooner, however, did it become known to the people that the Hon. 
member for Preston was about to address them, than the most astounding 
demonstrations of popular execration immediately arose ; we verily be- 
lieve that every individual present tried to outvie his neighbour in groan- 
ing and hissing. Nor was the disapprobation of the meeting confined to 
mere clamour. Several missiles, including stones and rotten orances, 
were aimed at Mr. Hunt; he stood, however, looking smilingly on the 
mecting, anxiously awaiting an opportunity to be heard. He, however, 
no sooner opened his mouth to speak, than he was assailed with redoub- 
led cries of—“ Look, Hunt at this meeting’ —“Here’s re-action for you” — 
“'The People, you say, don’t like the bill”— Oh! you turncoat black- 
ingmonger, look at what's before you.” 

Mr. Hant—“ Don't be in a burry, my friends,—I am not pressed for 
time, { can wait till it is your good pleasure to hear me. (Oh! you turn- 
coat.) [have no doubt but that as an Englishman, and a brother free- 
holder of the county of Somerset, you will hear me. (Immense uproar 
liere completely drov ned the Hon. Gentlemen's voice, and prevented 
him from being heard even by the Reporters, who were close to him.) 
Well, gentlemen, do as you please - I'min no burry. Thisisa very fine 
day, and there will be no inconvenience in my waiting till you are ready 
to listen to me. (Great uproar.) 

The High Sheriff—“Gentlemen, though you may not like to hear Mr. 


HIunt for his own sake, I hope asa personal favour to me that you will | 
You are punishing me as well as | 


save time by quictly hearing him out. 
Mr. Hunt, for Phave 29 miles to ride home to-night. 


Mr. Hunt continued—* What! Men of Somerset—what! brother free- | 


jolders!—are you afraid to hear the truth? Pray hear what I have to say 


you will thereby save time, and be doing an act of justice to yourselves | 


aud to me. [ come forward to second the nomination of Mr. Northmore. 
Mr. Hunt's voice was here again effectually drowned by the groans and 


hisses of the meeting.) I tell you again, my friends, that Lam in no hur- ) 


ry. - L will wait an hour if you please. (We'll wait a week rather than 
hear you.) Well, I shall not wait so long as a week, but I think 1 shall 
stand here till you listen to me. 

The Sheriff—-You hear what Mr. Hunt says. He declares, that he will 
weit till you hear him. You know he is anold soldier, and I have no 
doubt but that he will keep his word. 
shall never get through the business before us. 


Mr. Hunt continued—Ii you have any thing to say against me, Tam | 


I am ready to carry to the House of Com- 
gions what I plainly perceive to be your feeling. (“ Ah! we won't trust 
vou, Hunt, we won't believe you any more.’’) Lhave asserted in the 
Tfouse of Commons, that a different feeling prevails in other quarters.— 
[ shall, Irepeat, be happy to bear testimony to your feelings. Some 
ventleman has asked me, ‘Where is your re-action, Hunt!” (‘' Aye, 
answer that if you can.”) T willtell you all about that if you will let me. 
(Uproar.) You say you want “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.” Let me ask you which bill you want, the first or the last! Po 
the first bill is no more like the last than Wells cathedral is like a Metho- 
dist chapel. Ihave no doubt, trom what I see here, ifthe decision of the 
question were to be left to the freeholders of Somerset, that they would 
have ‘the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill;” but ifit is left 
tothe freemen of Preston, you must either not have the bill, or I must 
resign. I have voted for the bill in all its stages. What complaint then 
have you to make against me? When I met you here in 1522, you peti- 
tioned the Legislature for short Parliaments, for extended suffrage, and 


ready to hear and refute it. 


pitty 


«She WH 
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1 ed from the Conservative Societ al I have not the slightest wish to of- 


fer any opposition either to Mr. Sanford or Col. Gore Langton. I wish 
only to observe, that at your last county meeting at Bridgewater, Mr. 
Northmore was proposed as a fit and proper person to represent this 
caunty in Parliament. (“ We don’t want him”—* Let us kave Gentle- 
men”—“He can’t be fit for much, if he’s a friend of your’s.”) Mr. 
Northmore is a gentleman—he is a Magistrate of Devon—he is of a most 
ancient and honourable family, and I can only say that he would not 
have offered himself to your notice had he been aware that Colonel 
Gore Langton intended to solicit your suffrages. (“ Let him retire, then” 
— Off Hunt, off, off.”) You seem my friends, to find a good deal of 
fault with me; but I refer you for the character of my conduct to the 
7,000 electors of Preston, who have again triumpha returned me to 
Parliament, and who have, by the course they have adopted, given the 
lie to the publie press. (Cries of “ Langton, Langton—off Hunt, off.”) 
You seem gentlemen, in a great hurry to get rid of me—you will only, 
howe ver, make me the more patient. I believe your favourite, Colonel 
Gore Langton, lately said at a public dinner at Bath, that he was a radi- 
calreformer. Am [not right, Sir?—(addressing himself to Col. Gore 
Langton.) 

Colonel Gore Langton was understood to bow assent to Mr. Hunt's 
question. ; 

Mr. Hunt continued—What complaint, then, can you fairly bring 
against me which cannot be equally brought against Col. Gore Langton. 
(Cries of “ Langton for ever—off with the Rat Hunt—don't hear the ly- 
ing Judas—away with him.”) Iwill ask you whether this reform bill 
with which you are so much in love does not, in giving the franchise to 
one million of individuals, withhold it from seven millions? My firm 
opinion—and I hesitate not to declare it, in the teeth of this violent op- 
position, is that the bill does not go farenough. (‘Go home and make 
your blacking”—“ Go and look after the mixing of the matchless !"’) My 
good friends, my excellent friends, Ihave heard that when a man has 
done or said any thing offensive, that he has, under such circumstances, 
been refused a hearing at public meetings—but what have I done to me- 
rit this conduct ? You are in good sooth a peculiar kind of reformers.— 
You have been told by ove of the gentlemen who addressed you at the 
commencement of the proceedings that you are neither moderate reform- 
ers who will do nothing, nor radical reformers who wish to do all things. 
My opinion of the matter is, that you will have no reform but your own 
—you will have just what strikes your peculiar fancies, but nothing else. 
(“Go and talk to your potwallopers—you rat.”) You can of course 
put me down with your clamour; Lhave no power to prevent you doing 
that. 

The Sherif—I entreat you to hear Mr. Hunt’s explanation. 

A Freeholder—He does’nt deserve to be heard; he in point of fact 
voted against the bill. 

Mr. Huat—That gentleman tells an untruth. 
vote against the bill. 

The same Freeholder.—I say your conduct was tantamount to voting 
against the bill. If it bad not been for you we need not have been call- 
ed together this day. I repeat that you virtually voted against the bill. 

[Considerable laughter was here excited by a negro who was lifted up 
on the shoulders of some of the crowd and brought close to Mr. Hunt.— 
Quashee seemed.to enter into the spirit of the joke and said, ‘“* Ah Massa 
Hunt! me blackee merchant so well as you.” | 

Mr. Hunt—I have only to add, that Mr. Northmore will retire if the 
result of your show of hands should imply a wish for him to do so. For 
the sake of my own friends and yours, I will not continue to excite your 
clamour, but I will now conclude by seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Northmore. 

{ Mr. Hunt was saluted at the end of his speech by two or three rotten 
oranges which were thrown at him by the crowd, and in the fragments 
of which our own Reporter, who stood very near Mr. Hunt, very pleati- 
fuily participated.”’] 


He knows that I did not 








For his own sake hear him, or we | 


Vavieties. 


Doing the Impossible.—The author of a “ Vision of Hell,” a poem (!) 
just publishec, has an exquisite idea. A ghost invites him in a ramble 
“Through realms invisible, where he should see 

Vice virtue, recompensed.” 

One of the sticklers for things as they are, on hearing the bells pro- 
| claim thanks to Royalty for dissolving Parliament, exclaimed, with evi- 
dent displeasure, ‘* This sounds revolutionary.” Upon which a person 
present coolly rejoined, “ Yes, sir, they are ringing changes. 

Epithalamic Epigram. 

Married James Wymen, Esq., to the daughter of D, Virtue, Dsq. 

Who says that any thing is got by sinning, 

When here’s a proof in point that Firtue’s Winning. (Wymen) ; 

And yet ‘tis strange by marriage she’ll disciaim 

All title even unto Vutue’s name. 

Lords Eldin and Eldon.—Mr. John Clerk (afterwards Lord Eldin,) in 
pleading before the House of Lords one day, happened to say, in his 
broadest Scotch accent, “In plain English, ma Lords.”” Upon which 
Lord Eldon jocosely remarked, “In plain Scotch, you mean, Mr. 
Clerk!” The prompt advocate instantly rejoined, “‘ Nae matter! In 
plain common sense, ma Lords, and that’s the same in a’ languages, ye’ll 
ken.”’—Legal Observer. 

Epigram ona Gentleman who ran his head against a bed-post. 
«Deuce take the post, I’ve broke my head!” 
Roars vehemently Dick. 

“T give you joy,” cries simpering Ned, 
| [ thought it was too thick. 
Yon’ve made an opening, do not grieve 
Although you skull be sore ; 
| For nothing ever, I believe, 

Has entered it before. 
Impromptu, 


’ 





| On hearing that the people of Limerick had sent a complimentary a¢- | 


dress to Mr. Drought, on his departure from that city. 
| There’s nought unusual in the thought, 
‘That half-starved folks should pay 
A greatful tribute when their Drought 
Is taken thus away. 
| The celebrated Paganini has fallen into disgrace with John Bull, for 
doubling the prices of admission to hear bis performances. The signor 


sisted. The papers are very prolific on the subject. 
J 


Pagauini and Jack Ketch —We have learnt from an exclusive source 


visit from John Ketch, Esq., who addressed him in these words:— 
‘“‘ Mounseer, I'm told as how you've com’d to this ere country to try and 
spoi! my bizness. You can play so vell on von string, can you, my downy 
cove? 
patten right to play with von string, and Is’n’tfa-going to be soup-or-sced- 
ed by any humbugging forerunner. I'm the man votcan handle the one 


string in the most neatest and most executings manner, and I appeals to 





most harmonious manner, and if as how you or any other ‘b—y F'rench- 
| man,’ as Lord Byrum says, comes here a trying to take the bread out of 
|}my mouth, blow me tight if | doo’t give ema neck squeezing, and so 


would have asked about £2000 a night, had not the imposition been re- | 


the cause of Paganini’s postponement of his Concert. He has had a} 


Now, ll tell you vot—I am the bonly man in England what has | 


covey Harmer if I haven’t suspended many a score of his clients in the | 
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already been despatched to Rome, but it is feared that the Signor can- 
not exhibit again until after the death of the present Pontiff.—Jb. 
Con-si-de-ra-tion !—We are now told that Ministers have resolved, in 
order to force the Russell Purge down the throat of John Bal, to create 
upwards of 70 new peerages; and that all the eldest sons of existing 
Peers, who will promise to rote for it, are to have the refusal of that digni- 
ty! This may not be actual, downright, barefaced bribery, but it is 
something so very like it in principle as to admit of no distinction but 
in name.— Ib. 
A Birth—At Wellington-square, Hastings, on the 13th inst, th y 
of Richard Day, Esq. et a an and arg ; Siam 
The sorrowful are apt to sa 
That human life is but a day ; 
But clear it is, amidst this strife, 
Another Day has come to life ! 
A lame Excuse.—The Sheriff of Meath declined the honour of waiting 
on the King with an address in favour of Reform, on the ground that he 
had hurt his foot, and could not walk. 


Don Miguel and Viscount Palmerston.—The citeumstance of Don 
Miguel having filled up a vacancy in the affections of a lady while in this 
country, usually occupied by the Noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has given rise to the hostile and unfriendly feeling which exists between 
them. Mrs. M. M——’s explanation of the delicate affair, no doubt, is 
quite correct. —Age. 





| Summary. 


Prices of Furs.—A furrier, named Wayte, brought an action on Mon- 
day week, in the Court of King’s Bench, London, against Mr. Long Wel- 
lesley, for £286 2s. 6d., for furs supplied to Mr. and Mrs, Wellesley,— 
The plaintiff’s shopmen, who were called to prove that the articles had 
been supplied according to Mrs. Wellesley’s orders, were cross-examin- 
ed as to the prices, and particularly with respect to a charge of fifty 
guineas for one of the muffs, and a charge of £30 for a fur lining to one 
of Mr. Wellesley’s coats Mrs. Wellesley, it appeared, had given or- 
ders for all the articles. One of the shopmen stated 50 guineas for a 
Russian sable muff was by no. means an extravagant or unusual price. 
Colonel Drummond had given that sum fora muff, which he purchased 
of the plaintiff; and the Earl of Warwick had given 100 guineas for a 
muff and tippet of a similar description. With respect to the linings to 
Mr. Wellesley’s coat, the plaintiff had been heard to say that the agree- 
ment was that the price should not exceed £80. Lord Castlereagh had 
given the like, or a larger sum, fora fur lining. Defendant’s counsel re- 
sisted the payment on the ground of excessive charges, but the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Death of the Earl of Lisburne—The Noble Earl expired on Wednes- 
day, in the sixty-third year of his age. if!s Lordship was advanced to 
the rank of Colonel in the Army, Jan. 1, 1800, and succeeded his bro- 
ther in the family honours May 6, 1820. The Earl married, August 2, 
1798, the Honourable Lucy Courtenay, fifth daughter of William, se- 
cond Viscount Courtenay, and sister to the Noble Earl who has recently 
established his claim tothe Earldom of Devon. By the Countess, whose 
dissolution occurred Dec. 1821, his Lordship has left a surviving family 
of five children—viz., Ernest, Lord Vaughan, born Oct. 1800 (now Ear! 
of ey wtb 2. Hon, George Vaughan, born Feb. 1802, Captain in the 
Rifle Brigade ; 3. Hon. John Shafto Vaughan, born Oct. 1803; 4, Hon. 
William Malet Vaughan, Lieutenant 4th Dragoon Guards, born 1807; 
5. Lady Lucy Harriet Vaughan, born Feb. 1809, unmarried. His Lord- 
ship’s sister, Lady Dorothy Elizabeth Vaughan, married the late Sir 
Laurence Palk. Lady Malet Vaughan, his Lordship’s other sister, is un 
married. Lord Lisburne is little known by the part he took in politics ; 
indeed, the Earldom, being an Irish tide, did not entitle him to a seat in 
the House of Lords.—Nov. 22, 


Treland.—The election for the county Kerry has terminated just as we 
supposed :—one of the most honourable men in the world—the Knigh* 
of Kerry—for more than thirty years the steadiest supporter of “ Catho 
lic Emancipation,” has been put out by Mr. O'Connell, a gentleman 
who boasts largely of “his Irish heart,” and of ‘‘ Catholic Gratitude” !!! 
It is even so--Mr. Fitzgerald's liberality of mind and spirit is not enough 
to redeem him—no, nor the multipled sacrifices which he made during 
the whole career of his public life—nothing could save him from falling 
under the deadly blow of “ the Irish heart,” and “ Catholic Gratitude,” 


Repeal of the Duty on Printed Calicoes.—The repeal of the duty on prin. 
ted calicoes has, we understand, given a great impulse to that branch ot 
trade. Since the calico printers have been freed from the superintend 
ence of the Excise, and all the vexations attendant upon it, the manufac- 
ture has taken afresh spring. The merchants of this port have also found 
the repeal of the duty and the consequent abolition of the drawback sys- 
tem a great advantage. It enables them to ship their cotton goods in a 
much shorter time, and frees them from innumerable oaths and almost 
endless trouble. 


The Royal Society is about to apply for a new charter, in which it is 
proposed to limit the number of Fellows. Do the Society begin to find 
that Dr. Pangloss’s slur upon LL.D. begins to attach to F. R.S.? 


We have seen a machine for making bricks (the invention of a Swiss,) 
recently constructed in Leeds, on a very simple principle, which turns 
| out 120 bricks in one minute, fit for the kiln, without any drying, as in 

the ordinary process. We understand that 1,000 bricks may be made for 
1 Gd., instead of 2s. Gd., the present price. The cost of the machine is 
| about £200, aud it is worked by two men and two boys. By this pro- 
| cess, bricks may be made more efficiently atall seasons, no drought bein; 
| necessary.—Leeds Intelligencer. "3 ™ 
| Bristot.—On Friday last a true bill of indietment was returned by the 
| Grand Jury of Middlesex against Dr. Lushington, M. P., on the prosecu- 
| tion of Mr. Walker, solicitor, of this city, for a libel.—Sherborne Journal. 

The Earldom of Munster.—On the ascension of his Majesty to the 
throne, the title of Earl of Munster, which, as Duke of Clarence, he 
| enjoyed in the Irish peerage, merged in the crown. A point was then 
| raised whether the title, having thus become instinct, was to be deemed 
| one of the three Irish peerages which must become lost by extinction 
| before the Crowa can create a new Irish peerage. The question is set 
jat rest by the creation of the Earldom bestowed upon Colonel Fitz- 
iclarence. It is understood that the Noble Earl's father-in-law, Lord 
| Hgremont, has settled all his disposable property on him, in order the 
better to support his dignity. The manor of Wymondham, from which 
the Egremont family derives its name, has been settled upon the Earl 
}and Countess of Munster. 

Death of Sir Jenison Gordon.—This aged Baronet died last week at his 
seat, Haverholme Priory, near Newark. He was in his 85th year, and 
|served the office of High Sheriff of Lincolnshire so far hack as 17#b, 
| ncarly half a century since. He died without issue, and the title be- 
comes extinct, The Earl of Winchilsea succeeds to his extensive 
| estates. 











| Alearned gourmand assures us that, by stuffing a leg ora haunch of 
| mutton with spinach, it acquires the flavour of venison. 

Sagacity of dogs in Madagascar.—'i lie dogs are said to be so sagacious, 
thet, when one has occasion to cross a river, he will stand barking on 
\the bank considerably lower down than the point where he means to 


| attempt his passage. When the alligators have been attracted to the 


ws ante tne te oe thie fi Sen ji - of these 2? av it | > +f. ’ : . ihe Be : 

for vote by ballot. ] Does this bill give you ¢ a M wed - vou had better cut your stick, or Pll give you a benefit you vont like.” | former spot, away he runs, full speed, plunges into the stream, at a safe 
vy any sans 2c »pelor sasure ted |° " . os ° bed : ¢ A A ?, 2 es ‘ ’ , 

does not. Ido not by any means object to the re pepe 0 < - 3 Jack suited the action to the word in so determined a manner, that it} distance, and swims over before the enemy can sail back against the 

to you by his Majesty’s Ministers. I am for any change whatever, be- | cave Paganini the tremor cordis, and he made a strike so poweriul as to | current to interrupt him."—Bennet and Tyerman's Voyages and Traces. 


cause the present system is so radically bad, that any change whatever, 
must be for the better 
of “Where's your principle then!"’) I voted for the disfranchisement of 
the 60 rotten boroughs. I voted for the committal of the bill. I gave 
notice that when the clause respecting the extension of the franchise to 
¢ 10 renters should come under notice. [I would move that the franchise 
ould be extended to all householders paying taxes. When I next go 
into the House of Commons, I shall read to the members the resolution 
which you adopted at your late meeting held at Bridgewater. I shall 
moreover state, that because I happened to differ with you in some re- 
spects, you refused to hear me, and persisted in bearing me down by the 
force of downright clamour. I shall also tell that you refused to histen 
for one moment to one of the candidates for your suffrages—Mr. Gor- 
don. (‘Ah Hunt, you are Gordon’s paid agent”—*‘some of Gordon’s 
cold bas found its way into your pocket”—“how much have you receiv- 


I say Lam for any change. (Laughter, and cries | 


| 
monopoly of one string as J. K., Esq.—Age. 

| Pagaunini’s Agology.—The rea! canse of Paganini’s postponing his per- 
| formances arises, we are assured, from an almost irreparable accident, 

| which has befallen bis instrument since be arrived in this country. It is 
| known that his chiefexcellence as a violinist consists in his playing upon 

| one string; now this string, if report be true, which has been celebrated 
| asthe most wonderful of ali musical chords, is not of catgut, or any such 

| base material, but neither more vor less than the colonor alrine canal of 
| a late Pope, extracted after death, and dried, twisted, and prepared, by 
| a conclave of holy fathers, amid innumerable masses. This string the 
| rats at the Sabloniere hotel have made free to nibble in two, and Signor 
| Peganini’s loss has nearly driven him frontic. A special messenger has 


roe 
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| surpass all his former shakings, and promised, in a tremulous tone, not | 
to attempt any rivalry with a gentleman so exclusively entitled to the 
) J ) { 


SKETCK OF LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

From the “ Tales of a Ter.” 

| ‘Poor old Cuddy! a better soul, nor braver heart in breeze or battle, 
never thumped ‘twixt the ribs of man! He was none o’ your nice-uns 
| as never seed daylight till the decks were dried up, and reg’lary reported 
jas dry asabone, Seaor harbour, wet or dry, gale or calm, the dawn 
always seedhim ondeck. There he'd pace the break o’ the poop, with 
his blue breeks and white stockings, (for winter and snmmer he rigged 
alike,) his hard-weather hat shipped—for the scraper he bent in a breeze 
was always in use afore breakfast. It was as brown as a berry, and the 
lace round the rim as black as an old copper bolt. Well, there, with 
Ais three cocked scraper athawt ships—for ’twas a reg’lar razee—ay, 
lower cut down nora Green’ich banson’s—well, there, in this sort o’ rig, 
he'd pace the poop, twirling his two thumbs afore him, for all the world 
i 



































‘Tike a straight haired Quaker, whilst the mizen-top-men, washing decks 
of a morn, would slush and slash the water about him in every direc- 
tion. “ Never mind me,” he'd say, as if he was no more—no, no more 
nora reg'lar galoot, “ never mind me, my man,” (for he always spoke to 
aman ke a man,) “if I gets in your way," he‘d say in a voice and 
looks as told the truth of his tongue—for half your chaps as say a kind 
word to a fellow, don’t say it so much from their nat’ral bent, as to try 
to earn a name, as they knows in their hearts they doesn’t desarve—*“ if 
I gets into your way,” old Cuddy ‘ould say—“ it’s my fault, my man, 
and not your's, my man.” He'd the most takenedst tongue I ever met 
in my life. I’m bless’d, if I wouln’t rather get a reg’lar blowin’ upfrom 
he—nor—ay, a good word from half your cap'ring skippers.’ 

The London Pitt Club will celebrate the birth-day of the immortal 
Right Hon. William Pitt, on Saturday, the 28th instant; the Earl of 
Harewocd in the chair. This is the time when such institutions should 


relly and give the Tories once more a bond of union.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 


Orders have been promulgated from the Admiralty to fit all ships in 
future with their full complement of stores for foreign service, notwith- 


standing they may be employed on “ the home station.”’-—Portsmouth 
Herald. 


The consumption of Indian opium in China, from the Ist of April, 
1830, to the Ist of January, 12831, was 15,145 chests, valued at 10,083,302 
dollars, which, at the exchange of 4s. per dollar, gives £2,016,660. 


Statue of Huskisson.—The noblemen and gentlemen of Sussex some 
time since formed a subscription for a statue of the late Mr. Huskisson 
to be placed in Chichester Cathedral, and engaged Mr. Carew for its 
execution. Last week the Earl of Egremont, and several of the distin- 
guished subscribers, inspected a model of the intended statue at Mr. 
Carew’s, of which they expressed their perfect approbation. 


It is at length decided that the New Palace is to form a national gal- 
tery; a disposal of this interesting edifice, which will at once satisfy the 
murmurs of the public, and fullit a purpose for which it is well adapted. 

The rumoured return of the Marquis of Anglesey from Ireland has gi- 
ven rise, in the political circles, to various conjectures as to his probable 
successor. ‘The Duke of Sussex is confidently spoken of as the future 
Lord Lieutenant, an appointment which, considering the great populari- 
ty of the Royal Duke in the Sister Kingdom, will be hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the Irish nation. Another on dit, assigns the Lord Lieutenancy 
to the present noble Postmaster-General, the Duke of Richmond. 


The Earl ef Munster. —The patent for the creation of the Earl of Mun- 
ster, which is couched in the most affectionate terms as from father to 
son, not only confers the dignities of the peerage, as stated in the Gazette, 
on Col. George Fitzclarence, but in default of male issue, upon his young- 
er brothers in succession respectively, viz. Colonel Frederick, Captain 
Adolphus, and the Rev. Augustus Fitzclarence. The only person that 
ever bore the title of Tewksbury before the present Earl of Munster was 
tseorge Augustus, Prince Electoral of Hanover (afterwards George the 
Second,) who was created Baron of Tewkesbury, Viscount Northaller- 
‘on, Earl of Milford Haven, and Marquis and’ Duke of Cambridge, 
%th Nov. 1706. He was created Prince of Wales 22d Sept. 1714, and as- 
cended the throne as King George the Second, Lith June, 1727. 

The Ex-Queen of Ifolland has engaged a house in Holies Strect, Ca- 
vendish Square. 

Countess Bjornstjerna, the Swedish Ambassadress, has announced a 
series of amateur dramatic entertainments of a highly interesting nature 
at her house. 5: 





Arrangements are talked of by which the members of the several West- 
end _ clubs will be enabled to invite their friends to dinner: particularly | 
the United Service, which is about to accord certain privileges of this | 
description to the members of the Junior club. . 

Mr. Delme Ratcliffe, for many years the companion of his late Majes- | 
ty George the Fourth, and, until his death, the entire superintendent of 
his racing stud, continues to hold under King William the same distin- 
guished honour. Although his present Majesty is less ent 
sportsman, than his brother, cant 
various races. 


| 
husiastic as a| 
he intends to cantine his patronage to the | 


; | 
The Marquis of Anglesey, on whom it is said the dignity of Duke of | 


Mona is about to be conterred, will, we understand, be appointed Com- 

mander-in-chief in the room of Lord Hill, who has expressed a wish to 

retire. Few men are more popular in the army than Lord Anglesey, | 
vhose military and private virtues have endeared him io the whole ar- 

my. Lord Hiil, it is rumoured, will be raised in the peerage to the rank 

vf an Earl. 

Lord Dunham, who during many yearswas one of the chief 
ofthe races at Doncaster, York, and other places in the North of England, 
has relinquished the turf, and sold off his entire stud. His Lordship’s 
iriend, the Marquis of Cleveland, is now the sporting Leviathan of the 
North. 

The Beef-steak Club, of which convivial association the present Lord 
Chancellor, when plain Henry Brougham, was the very life and soul. 
still continues to enrol (he learned Lord amongst its members, although 
‘he#foolish etiquette of society prevents his Lordship from attending its 
public meetings, which are held every Saturday during the winter, or 
whitst Parliament is sitting. The Beef-steak Club have occasional pri- 
vate days, when members only are admitted; on one of these days the 
convivials assembled under the roof of Lord Brougham by special invi- 
tation. The Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Leinster, and the Duke of Ar- 
syle, are members of this delightful elnb. 

Lady Caroline Neeld is at present residing at her husband's country 
seat. An arrangtfnent will probably be made between Mr. N. and ber 
Ladyship’s family for her separate maintenance. ‘The mansion in Gros- 
vernor-square is still incomplete. 

We are informed that the 10th Hussars are about to proceed to India ; 
this distinguished corps will be a desirable augaientation to the King’s 
Jorces in that country.--Cuurt Journal. 

_ Itis with regret we have to allude to a rumour, prevalent during the 
cast week, of the relinquishment by M. Laporte, ufter the present season, 
vi the engagement of the King’s Theatre. 


Signor Paganini, after various negociations with Laporte, has at length 
agreed to give six concerts in the King’s Theatre, and at the usual prices 
of admission to the Italian Opera. The first will take place next Friday 
evening, May 29. 

Captain Polhill is now sole lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Lee, 
his late co-proprietor, having signed the articles of separation on Satur- 
day night, at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Mrs. Norton’s new Opera of “ The Village Rose” is reported to be in 
rehearsal. 


Royal Academy.---Sculpture Room.--The bust of his Majesty is a work 
alone sufficient to stamj- Chantery as the first bust sculptor of the age. 
Mfis chisel appears to be endued with the Promethean fire, it almost 
makes the marble breathe; the likeness is remarkably well preserved, 


and it _ altogether an elevation of character worthy of the illustrious 
original. 


supporters 


The new Hussar uniform is nearly ready. It consists of a scarlet 
et and blue pelisse, the lace on which is scanty, and of the 
+ On the pelisse, indeed, nothing is intraduced b 

ng. 

— The only Fétes of any distinction given just now in Paris, 
dejcuners dansans of Countess Appony, the Austrian Ambassadress, which 
ate the most elegant ever witnessed in the French metropolis. 


The deplorable state of many parts of Ireland, has attracted the notice 
_ of this, her sympathysing sister country. A London meetin 
vened on Thursday at Exeter Hall, with Vi 
dent, with a view to measures of alleviation. 
Prince Talleyrand, Lord Palmerston, and M. Von Pratt, the Secretary 
of the Belgian Deputation, have lately had interviews with Prince Leo- 
Id, on the subject of Belgium. His Royal Highress has not yet given 

2 decisive answer on the subject of the proffered crown; but there is rea- 
on to believe that his decision will be made known on Monday or 
oped one a — received from Brussels on Thursday, relating 
8 offer, and their contents were immedi re sated to hi r 
i Mighton Meg 90 ediately communcated to his Roy- 
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and respect, your obliged and obedient servant, 





whole country is imarms against the frightful despotism of the Russian 
nominee, Con @’Istrias, who by a succession of t Tebvlesl acts has united 
against him Capitani, and Archontes, and all the principal men of the 
country. ‘“‘ Blood,” says one of the letters, “ is flowing in torrents,—and 
our misery is greater than any we bave hitherto witnessed.” 


The changes at the Horse Guards, which have been spoken of now 
for some days, have not yet actually taken place. It is stated that a 
communication was made from a very high quarter, suggesting the re- 
moval of Lord Firzroy Somerset from the office of Military Secretary 
te the Commander-in-Chief, and the appointment in his Lordship’s room 
of the Right Hon. Lord Freprricx Firzchangnce—that the result of 
this communicagion was the tender of resignation of the Commandership 
of the Forces by Lord Hix. Thereport goes on to state the acceptance 
of that resignation, and the appointment of the Marquess of Axeirsra 
—to be created a Duke—in the room of Lord Hint, and the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Ricumonp to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

it is also rumoured, we believe with some reason, that the Earl of Mun- 
ster isto goout Governor General of India.—John Bull, May 29. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE. 

Mr. Jeffrey refused a public dinner in Edinburgh for the excellent rea- 
sons set forth in his letter, which we subjoin :— 

“24, Moray-place, May 19, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir,—I had the honour, at a late hour last, of receiving your 
obliging letter of that date, with a copy of certain Resolutions enclosed, 
and really do not know in what terms to express the deep sense I have of 
the great honour the Gentlemen of the Committee have conferred on me, 
and of the kindness with which they and their constituents are pleased 
to regard my humble endeavours to be useful. 

“ With regard to the invitation which you have conveyed in such flat- 
tering terms in your letter, Lam sure I need not say that such a distin- 
guished mark of theirfavour cannot be otherwise than gratifying to me, 
and that, under any ordinary circumstances, I should at any rate hold it 
a duty to comply with the request of such a body of my fellow-citizens. 
But, situated as I now am, I trust the Committee will excuse me, if I beg 
leave very respectfully to decline the honour they propose for me. 

“Thave of late been unavoidubly piaced in more frequent contact with popu- 
lar assemblies than I wished, and am really anxious to escape into the shel- 
ter of a more becoming priracy—and feel that I might be deservedly blamed 
if I allowed myselt to be brought so prominent.y forward in a public 
meeting, which might be said to have no other object than the gratifica- 
tion of my own vanity or ambition, and which I really think is not now 
called for, for any public purpose. 

“ We must all feel, I think, that there has been excitement enough of late in 
the minds of the people of Scotland generally, and of this city in particular, and 
that there never was a time when it was less necessary to quicken the political 
sensibilily of the nation by such meetings as your Committee have now in 
contemplation. We shall all be the better of a liitle repose. 

“The state of my health and engagements is unluckily such as might 
have furnished me with a reasonable excuse for declining this invitation, 
had [ not thought it unworthy of me to dissemble in any degree the morc 
weighty reasons which have led me to this determination. 1 have, there- 
fore, only to beg that yon will have the goodness to explain to the Com- 
mittee the deep feeling i have of the obligation under which they have 
laid me, and the considerations on the strength of which I humbly request 
them to allow me to decline the honour they propose, 

‘‘T have the honour to be, dear Sir, with every sentiment of gratitude 

g “P. JEFFREY.” 


—<>—— 
POLITICAL JEU D’ESPRIT. 
A DAY’S PROCEEDINGS OF A REFORMED PARLIAMENT, 
from the John Bull, 
Hovsr or Commons, Tuurspay Fp. 28, 1840. 

Several new members took the oaths and their seats; amongst them 
we observed the Hon. Member for the District ot Field Lane and Saf- | 
fron Hill, whose entrance was greeted with huzzas, clapping of hands, 
and other demonstrations of joy. 

PRAYERS. 

Mr. Syos rose and said as how he thought it were a great waste of 
time to ockipy the Ouse with a lot of praying—he thought it would be 
quite as well and ample sufficient that every member on entering the 








Ouse should poke his face in his at and utter a short jackerlation, sich 
as was done in his parish chureb. [Hear.] Ile never did no more when | 
he was a churchwarden—[hear, hear]--and he always found that it an- 
swered the purpose; and he gave notice that on Monday next he in- | 
tended to move that the present practice be done away with. [Cheers.] | 

Mr. Joun Keren said he would sartainly second the motiou when- 
ever it came before the Ouse. , 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

The Crancettor of the Excurquer intimated that on the 23d of 
next month he should be prepared to submit his plau of Ways and 
Means for the year. He could not then with propriety enter into de- 
iails—he would merely state that it was in contemplation to repeal 
most of the existing taxes—{cheers from all sides]—and this object 
would be easily attained by suspending for the present the payment of 
the interest on the Funded Debt—[immense cheering]—by the sale of 
several supernumerary ships of war and the materials of some of the 
Dock-yards. [Hear, hear.] He anticipated also a considerable sum 
from the disposal of superfluous military equipments, cannon, &c. 
which it would be the height of folly to retain in these “piping times of 
peace;” it would follow, of course, that very extensive reductions would 
take place in the Military Establishments—[cheers]—e/l pensions will 
forthwith be abolished. [Loud continued cheering.] He laid partien- 
lar stress upon the word all, in order that their might be “ no mistake’”— 
{a laugh ]—and, although there might be an apparent hardship in some | 
few cases, yet his Majesty’s Ministers had wisely resolved not to incur | 
censure from any person or party by using even the semblance of par- 
tiality. [Cheering, which lasted several minates. ] 

A member, whose name we could not learn, rose, and in the exube- | 
rance of his joy exclaimed, “Blow my wig if ever I heard such a speech | 
in all my life.” [Order, order. ] 

The Spraker begged to remind the Ifon. Gentleman that such ex- 
pressions were not strict/y in accordance with the dignity of the House. 

The Member apologized for having been led away by his feelings, but 
this he would say, that whoever should now vénture to assert that [is 
Majesty's Ministers lad any other than the benefit of their country in 
view, told a thundering lie. [Loud laughter. ] 

Mr. Gupsins said that he wholly and totally agreed with the Ge’iman 
what spoke last—he thought that the thanks of the community and the | 
country at large were due to the Right Hon. Ge’lman (the Chancellor) 
for his expozee; and ia order that their ancestors might see—[a launch] 
he begged pardon, their posteriors—[ roars of langhter]—their childrens 
children, and them that comes arter them, might see the estimation in 
which that House had held him, he would move that its freedom be pre- 
sented to him ina snuff box of the value of five sovs., and he would sub- 
scribe hisbob. [Cheers, and some laughter ] 

‘The Speaker interposed, and endeavoured to explain to the Hon. | 
Member, that there was no such thing as freedom in that House, conse- 
quently his motion could not be put. 

Mr. Gusnins said he supposed it would be unreglar to argufy that | 
pint with Right Hon. Speaker, he would therefore bow to the Cheer; | 
he would rot however be done out of doing nothing, and with refer- | 
ence to the place represented by the Right Hon. Ge’lman the Chanciler, 
he would propose to bestow upon him the title of “The Bermondsey 
Serew.”” Laughter. 

(As allour readers may not understand the point of this pun, we should 
explain that in the Clink liberty, represented by the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man. the Game of Skittles is a favourite amusement, and some of the 
Amateurs have a particular mode of delivering the Bowl, which 
amongst the cognoscenti is termed, “A Bermondsey “ Screw.”’) 

BOTANY BAY. 

Mr. Corsertr having given notice, that on Tuesday next, he should 
bring forward his motion (postponed on a previous occasion) for a Com- 
mittee of that House being appointed, with instructions to proceed to 
New South Wales, for the purpose of enquiring into the Administration 
of Religion in that Colony. 

Mr. Lace rose, apparently under great excitement, and said that he 
could never consent that such a preposterous motion should be enter- 
tained by that House evenfor arnoment. Was the Honourable Gentle- | 
man aware of the privations and hardships which the Men:bers of such | 














Phere are accounts in town from Greece up to the end of April. The | 
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a Cemmittce would have to undergo? He thought not—for himself, he | 


would say, that he hed been a resident iv the neighbourhood of Sidacy 





during the greater part of Fourtecn yea Hear, hear}—“ and,” said 
the Honorourable Gentleman, with much emotion, j< I will never wil- 
lingly consent to go therc agam, or recommend sucb a Voyage to any of 
my friends.” He said he saw several Honourable Gentlemen around 
him, whom he knew had been there as well as himself, and, judging 
from his own feelings, he was quite assured they would bear him out in 
his opposition. 

Mr. Coszerr said, that under these circumstances he should ask 
leave to withdraw his motion. (Leave given instanter.) 

Mr. Spriceins from Ironmonger Lanc, rose and said, that ‘although 
there was an evident inclination to toddle, he could not allow the House 
to mizzle without putting in his spoke. He would strick to the present 
Ministry like bricks and morter. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had proved himself a reglar out and outer; he and his colleagues hati 
shown they were down as a hammer, and he had no doubt in a short 
time every thing would be right as a trivet. 

The House rose at an early hour it being understood that one of the 
Members had some heavy bets depending on a match of bumble-puppy 
in which he had backed his apprentice, and which came off that aiter- 
noon in the neighbourhood of Bethnal-green. 


—<s>~ - 
BELGIUM—PROTOCOL. 

The following is the 22d Protocol of the Congress of London :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of the five great Powers have met to delibe- 
rate on the resolution, which, accelerating the accomplishments of the 
subjects of the protocols of the 20th and 27th January, 1831, may best 
contribute to effeet the desirable state of peace between Belgium and 
Holland, which is the object of the care of the five Courts, and of their 
constant exertions. Being unable to find the bases of such a desirable 
result otherwise than in the principles which are to regulate the separa- 
tion between Belgium and Holland,—principles laid down in the proto- 
col of the 27th January, 1831, to which his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands has entirely acceded,—the Plenipotentiaries have agreed 
that their Commissioners in Brussels shall be instructed to communicate 
the said bases without delay to the Belgian Government, to make it 
sensible of the advantages to which they held out to Belgium, and to 
advise the acceptance of them. 

“Jtis further resolved by the Plenipotentiaries, that their Commis- 
sioners shall call the atteution of the Belgic Government to the essential 
difference between the above principles relative to the arrangements 
concerning the territory, which are considered as fundamental and irre- 
vocable, and those which concern the division of the debt and the trade 
with the Dutch Colonies. ‘That, with respect to the debt, Ponsonby 
shall observe to the Belgian Government, that as a part of the debt oi 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands was supported by the Grand Duchy ot 
Luxembourg, a just share of the burden must still be borne by the Grand 
Duchy, which will so far lessen the burden of Belgium. Lastly, that it 
the Belgian Government assents to the above mentioned principles, the 
consequence of this assent must be the speedy withdrawing of all the 
Belgic troops that may be in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourgh—the 
entire cessation of all interference on the part of the Belgic Govern 
ment in the arfairs of that country—and the immediate sending to the 
Hague of Commissioners for determining the boundaries, and of Com 
missioners for making the pecuniary arrangements. 

“The experience of the preceding negotiations, commenced at Bru: 
sels, has, nevertheless, obliged the Plenipotentiaries to take into conside 
ration the contingencies, if the bases fixed for the separation betwee 
Belgium and Holland should be rejected py the Belgic Government, o: 
if that Government should persevere in its preceding eagerness for wai 
and conquest. 

“'Te provide against such contingencies the Plenipotentiaries hav: 
resolved formally to declare to the Belgic Government— 

“1, That the dispositions ca!!ed fandaiental, and which are enclosed in 
the first nine articles of the said bases, are in the eyes of the five Powe: 
irrevocabie, according to the protocols of 20th January and 13th Febru: 
ry, 1831. 

““2. That, according to Section 2 of the Protocol of February 19, the 
independence of Belgium should not be recognized by the Powers, ex 
cept upon the conditions and within the limits which result from the 
Protoco! of January 20. 

“3. That if the representations which Lord Ponsonby by the presen! 
Protocol is iastructed to make, shou!d not be acceded to, all relations be 
tween the five Powers and the Belgian Government shall immediately 
cease; that Lord Ponsonby shall instantly leave Brussels, and that the 
Belgian Ambassador who is at Paris shal! be requested to depart withou 
delay. 

“4. ‘That in case of the rejection of the abovementioned proposals, it 
the Powers, injured in their possessions by the Belgian Government, 
should be obliged to take the necessary measures to cause their legal au- 
thority to be respected, or to restore itin all countries belonging to them 
which are out of the Belgian territory, which is declared neutral, then 
the Powers, according to Gth section of the protocol of the 19th of Feb. 
can do no other than respect the right of the Powers by which the mea 
sures shall be taken. 

“5. "Phat in the same case, all the attempts of the Belgian Govern 
ment or of its troops against the territory which, by the protocol of the 
20th of January, is declared to be Dutch, and every violation of the ar- 
mistice as regulated by,the protocol of the 17th of November, 1830, and 
the letter of the Provisional Government of Belgium, dated the 2st o1 
November of the same year, which is aunexed to the protocol No. ¥, 
shall be considered as hostility against the five Powers, and as such be 
followed by all those measures which they may, after gommon delibera- 
tion, consider as the best calculated to maintain the integrity of the state- 
threatened, and to attain the objects which are laid down in the funda 
mental protocol of the 20th of January, 1331.” 

—~o— 


POLAND. 
Warsaw, May 16. 

The Russian army las again advanced somewhat nearer to Warsaw, 
part of which, with the Guards have marched in the direction of Ploch 

“On the 13th instant, a considerable Polish foree under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, made a foreed march of 8 German miles, and the head- 
quarters were on that day established at Jablonna, and on the evening ot 
the 14th at Serock, about 18 miles (English) from Praga, and now at 
Paultusk, With this party, forming the right wing of the Russian army. 
intelligence of a battle is daily expected; its issue will, no doubt add 
fresh ladrels to Polish valour, 

“The main Polish army is considerably advanced beyond Pultusk 
Dembi Wielki is occupied, beyond which point the Russians are not 
likely to advance: they have already suffered here severely on tivo seve 
ral occasions, and refused to give battle on the 28th ultimo, although de- 
monstrations to that effect were made by their main army. - 

“Tn addition to the affair in Kock, detalled in the Commander-in- 
Chiet’s despatch of the 11th instant, a report has reached us, that our 
troops met those of the enemy under General Witt, between Kamienka 
and Lubarton, where the latter was dispersed. On the same date, the 
12th instant, Pulawy was again in possession of the Poles, from whence 
a distant cannonade was heard at noon. 

“General Chrzanowski is said to have cut his way through the united 
forces of thle enemy, probably the corps of Kreutz and Witt, and gone in 
the direction of Zamose with a force of 8,000 men. from which fortress 
he will receive reinforcements, and penetrate into Volhyuia and Lithua- 
nia. This news is believed, but still requires confirmation. 

“The enclosed document from the Lithuanian insurgents to the Na- 
tional Government is of great interest, and will impart strong emotions 
to all who prize independence. The events in Lithuania, you will re- 
mark, ave detailed to the 29th April, on which day, according to infor- 
mation brought here on the 13th instant, a battle took place. ’ 

“The insurgents encamped near Kernowy, 27 miles English from Wil- 
na, on the road to Cowno. ‘The Russians advanced agains( them with 4 
battalions, 490 cavalry, and 4 cannons. Prince Oginski and Count Chas. 
Zaluski commanded the insurgents. The Samogitian infantry was com- 
manded by Bilewicz, and the Upitsehe cavalry by Przeciszewski. The 
combat extended to Owsianiski, and continued the whole day. Vincent 
Matusziewiez biought succours to the Lithuanians during the combat, in 
which the Russians were beaten, and compelied to retreat with great loss. 

‘‘A general enthusiasm reigns throughout the Polish province of Sa- 
mogitia. All the male population are under arms: they swear, on the 
tombs of their ancestors, to shed the last drop of their blood rather than 
submit to the Russian yoke. 

“Evey children of 12 years of age were armed with scy thes and axes: 
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‘The news communicated to them that several insurgents have been 
shot in Wilna had the effect of increasing the courage and exertions of 
the inhabitants. The clergy animate them with the spirit of liberty; 
they preach in the fields; their pathetic discourses operate on the heart, 
and dispose the hearers to brave glorious death. The women partake of 
the same feelings, some of whom fear not to travel many leagues to 
bring their husbands the necessaries of life. . 

“{t is therefore clear, from the conduct of the Samogicians and Lithu- 
anians, andthe known sentiments of others, that all the provinces for- 
merly belonging to Poland will make common cause with the kingdom 
of Poland. The ferocious ukases of the Emperor of Russia do but in- 
crease their hatred, and render Opposition more determined; the mea- 
sure of oppression was full, life became a burden, and liberty or glo- 
rious death must result from the contest. ‘Troops are already on the 
route to Lithuania, as also experienced officers and subalterns, to discip- 
line the volunteers, who you will perceive must be formidable, as well 
in physical force as in the spirit that animates them. 


“TO THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

[have the honour to announce to the National Government, that 
Gen. Chrzanowski occupies Kock, where he fell in with the rear guard 
of the Russian General Thiemen, composed of Cossacks, and of the 
cavalry regimeats of Czarnomorski and Attamanski, which are con- 
sidered as the elite of the Russian light cavalry. This rear guard also 
consisted of many detachments, making part of the third corps of the 
cavalry of reserve. 

“ Without the loss of a single soldier, General Chrzanowski made 
158 prisoners in Kock, among whom are four officers. He has also 
taken 16 baggage waggons, loaded with various military effects, and 
another carrying portable camp chapels; a magazine contatning a con- 
siderable quantity of cloth also fell into his possession. An aid-de-camp 
of Geueral Kreutz, named Kindrakoff, is amoag the prisoners ; lastly, 
he took 3,093 Polish florins in silver, which has been forwarded to the 
general military chest. The regimnents Czarnomorski and Attam anski 
saved themselves by swimming across the river Wieprx, near Lysobiki. 

(Signed) “SKRZYNECKI. 

“Jedrzejow, May 11, 1831.” 


“ Warsaw, May 16.--I have just time before the post leaves merely to 
state what was before doubtful, which is now confirmed by an official 
communication, relative to General Chrzanowski. ‘The General re- 
ceived orders to march to Zamose with a corps of 8,000 men, for the 
purpose of causing a diversion in Volhynia, and, in fact, replacing Gen. 
Ywernecki, who was forced to retire into Gallicia. He chose the short- 
est way, penetrating through the enemy’s positions through Kock, Lu- 
bartow, and Krasnistaw. He made forced marches of 5] miles (Eng- 
tish) in three days, beat the Russians in three several battles, and brought 
309 prisoners to Zamosc on the 15th inst. The fate of this corps ex- 
cited much anxiety, as he was surrounded by the enemy’s forces of 
4,000 men, and cut off from all succour fora whole week. 

—p— 
IRELAND—DUELLING. 
Statement of Facts.— Affair of Honour between Maurice O’ Connell, Esq. and 
Wm. Richard Mahon, Esq. in the County of Clare. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of May inst., about the hour of three o’clock, 
P. M., [received in the town of Tralee a letter from my friend Maurice 
0)’Connell, then a candidate, and now Member for the county of Clare, 
stating that he had received a gross and wanton insult from Mr. William 
Mahon, brother to another candidate, and requesting me to come directly 
to him, and to conduct the affair as his friend. 
with, and set off immediately from Tralee, travelled all night, and arrived 
at Ennis on the morning of Wednesday, the loth. 

My first duty was to ascertain all the particulars of the transaction as 
it then stood; and I found the facts to be these :--- First, that on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, the first day of polling, at a late hour, after the poll had 
been closed,and aftera large majority had been obtained by Mr. Maurice 
(Connell, he was accosted in the street by Mr. William Mahon, who, 
without any provocation whatsoever being given to him, or even one 
word said to him, insulted Mr. M. O’Conneil in language highly gross 
and vulgar. 

Ata late hour of the day on Thursday, the 19th, the election terminated 
in favour of Major Macnamara and Mr. M. O'Connell; I then waited on 
Me. W. Mahon, and demanded a meeting on the part of Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell. Mr. W. Mahon referred me to Mr. Blake Butler, as his friend, who, 
fe said, would call on me at Carmody’s Hotel within twenty minutes. 

On my return to where [ had lett Mr. O'Connell I found that he had 
been arrested. [instantly retraced my steps to the house where Mr. W. 
“fahon was, and [ communicated the fact of the arrest of Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell, and gave that warning, in order that Mr. W. Mahon might be can- 
tioned to avoid a similar arrest. [was told that Mr. W. Mahon had al- 
ready made his escape; at which I expressed satisfaction. 

In the mean time Mr. O’Connell had been obliged to give securities to 
keep the peace, himself in £500, and two sureties, of great solvency, in 
12250 each, being altogether £1,009. 

Mr. Butler shortly after waited on me at Carmody’s Hotel, when I 
told him that Mr. M. O'Connell had at once determined rather to forfeit 
the recognizance rather than to delay the Meeting; and although Mr. 
Butler politely suggested going to an adjoining county, or to France, | 
feit it, under the circumstances, my duty to demand that he would im- 
mediately appoint a time and place for the Meeting. 1 could not kelp 
suggesting the vicinage of Six-mile Bridge, where there was a large mili- 
tary force stationed, and commanded by a distinguished officer, who 
would certainly give protection against any possible popular ebullition 
on any event of the duel. 

Mr. Butler took some time to refiect on this suggestion; but rejected 
it, alleging that he and his friends would not wish to go into that Barony. 

The place he appointed was the village of Kildysart; and the hour 5 
the ensuing morning. Istated the difficulties we were under to elude the 
police (who were put in great activity by the Member for Kerry, father 
to Mr. M. O'Connell, who was using every means in his power to pre- 
venta duel). Ialso stated that we could not be quite certain of being 
on the ground before six o’clock; and six o’clock being acceded to by 
Mr. Butler, we separated. 

Mr. W. Mahon and bis friend had, U learnt, slept in the neighbourhood ; 
but on theirarrival at Kildysart, which [ found to be a populous village, 
Ir. Butler alleged that there were too many persons assembled there, 
and requested that I would allow him then to change the place of meet- 
ing to Cahircon, about a mile farther on, in the demesne or park of Mr. 
Scott. 

I did, contrary to etiquette, consent to allow Mr. Butler to alter the 
place, in order to take away from him any pretext for declining the meet- 
ing; and on we all went to Mr. Scott's demesne. 

When we arrived at this second appointment, judge of my surprise 
when I found precisely the same objection repeated by Mr. Butler, that 
the crowd was too great! !—and he then asked to be again allow edto 
change the place, and proposed, that as there was an uninhabited island 
in the Shannan, lying before us, called Innis-Murray, we should repair 
there, and terminate the affair. 

‘l'o this I also acceded. ‘The island was fixed upon. I thought it im- 
possible any further delay or evasion could take place. Some, however, 
of Mr. W. Mahon’s friends preceded us to the point of embarkation, 
and returned, saying that no boats could be procured—but Mr. M. 
©'Connell’s friends had provided for this also, and two or three boats 
were at once got ready. 

It was then arranged that only ten persons at each side should go on the 
island to witnes the fairness of the transaction; and that I should accom- 
pany Mr. W. Mahonand his party to the island. Accordingly I directed 
Mr. M. O'Connell, his cousin, Mr. D. O'Sullivan, Mr. Steele, and two 
or three of his other friends, to repair instantly to the island. They did 
so; anda few country people having got on the island, they were all 
sent ashore, and all the boats taken possession of, so that no person could 
possibly get on the island but those agreed on upon both sides. 

Under these circumstances, my friend Mr. M. O’Convell having been 


sent by me to be on his ground, I could not help feeling some astonish- | 


ment when Mr. O’Gorman Mahon interfered, ahd called on the gentle- 
men to return from the island; and, addressing himself to me, objected 
1o a meeting on the istand—alleging that there was too great a crowd on 
he shore! 
I deemed it riglit, under the circumstances, to add this offer—that if he 
Mr. Batler) or any of his friends could, on calm discussion, point out 


any inconvenience that could, in any event, result from the crowd on | 


chore, L would then at once agree to get into the boats, and go quite 


His request I complied | 


SHe Albion. 





across the Shannon into the county of Limerick, where no other person 
could follow us. 

These proposals Mr. Butler declined. He would not meet on the 
shore, where there was, of course, a crowd collected—nor on the Island 
which was quite solitary, and no crowd could reach; neither would he 
agree to cross over to the country of Limerick, where we should have 
been farther removed from the causes of his pretended apprehensions. 
[I should then at once, or indeed sooner, have taken my friend off the 
ground, and instructed him that he could not be insulted, as a gentleman 
by a person thus conducted; bul I die not—I gave him one chance 
more. 

Mr. Butler stated to me that he wasa Magistrate, and, as there was a 
strong military party in Kildysart, he could command them out for pro- 
tection, and thatif I would bring my friend off the island, a meeting 
should be given close to, or at least near the barrack. This I agreed to. 

I waited on the shore for the return of Mr. O’Connell from the Island. 
Mr. Butler preceded us to the barrack; the military were called out 
before they arrived, and were beginning to fall in; I thereupon calied 
on Mr. Butler to point out the ground, and to put his friend upon it, as I 
was ready instantly to place mine. 

Mr. Butler refused, and said, what are we to do with the crowd? I re- 
plied, we are here at least under the protection of the military. I told 
you, on going up Innis-Murray, that the meeting here was to be final 
and conclusive—produce, therefore, your friend, and [ will produce 
mine—and I called on him urgently to do so—but he declined! 

Then again Mr. O'Gorman Mahon interfered, and addressed me, and 
asked me, will vou fight here—will you fight on the spot where the 
military are drawn up? I instantly replied, we certainly will. Place 
Mr. W Mahon anywhere you please, and in five minutes my friend 
shall be opposite him, and the matter terminated. 

But Mr. Butler refused to comply with the proposal of Mr. O'Gorman 
Mahon, who did not produce his brother according to that proposal; 
and on my pressing on Mr. Butler his breach of gur final agreement, he 
was unable to give any reply save by offering me a personal insult, the 
particulars of whieh I do not enter into here. 

Although I considered the affair terminated, and that Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell should think no more of the business, yet I deemed it right, as Mr. 
Butler had misconducted himself to me, to withdraw myself from any 
further management, and Mr. M. O’Connell appointed in my place Mr. 
Charles O’Connell; so thatif Mr. Butler or M. W. Mahon thought fit, 
they might give a meeting at the place finally and conclusively agreed 
on by me. 

I, however, deem it right to add, that I entirely concur with Mr. 
Charles O’Connell onhis management of the residue of this affair—-and 
{ further emphatically agree that Mr. M. O’Connel! would be degraded 
if he were now, orat any time hereafter, to take any notice of Mr. W. 
Mahon. JAMES M’CARTHY, H. P. 96th Regt. 


A most remarkable trial took place in the Court of Exchequer, Dub- 
lin, on the 26th May last, in which the Rey. S. Hf. Adams was plaintiff, 
and Major Philip Dundas, of the 7th Hussars, defendant; it wasau action 
for the seduction of the plamtiff’s daughter, which was effected by car- 
rying her to the Barracks under a promise of marriage, and detaining her 
through the night. The conduct of the young lady was marked by great 
imprudence, but as the deception had been carried on under a false chia- 
racter, the Major being married at the time, the jury gave a verdict for 
the father, with £3,500 damages and cost. 


Castle Potland (Westmeath.)—A serious outrage has been committed 
by the Police in this place. On the 22d of May a riot occurred between 
some of the people in the town, and upon the police interfering, they 
were attacked with stones by afew of the foremost inthe mob. Exas- 
perated by the opposition, the police under a Mr. Blake fired several 
balls, not only without the directions of a magistrate, but even without 
the sanction of a magistrates presence. The Irish papers report that 
nine persons were killed, seven mortally and many others slightly 
wounded, ‘The Magistrates of the district have forwarded a report of 
the affair to Dublin Castle, requesting a strict investigation into all the 
circumstances. 

Clare.~-The outrages in this County still continue; scarcely a night 
passes without the houses of the gentry being searched for arms; farmers 
are attacked and made to swear tosurrender their leases to the landlord, 
and notices of the most threatening tenor, signed by Terry Alts and Mrs. 
Alts, the King and Queen of Clare, are distributed througheut the coun- 
try: and in addition to this, the most cowardly attempts are inade upou 
the lives of the individuals who are spirited enough to oppose the pro- 
ceedings of this misguided peasantry. 

Longford.---A club of gentry and freeholders has been established to 
assist his Majesty’s government in restoring peace and tranquillity to this 
county, and we rejoice to add that their praiseworthy exertions are alrea- 
dy apparent, and are likely to be completely successful. 
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The Britannia arrived on Tuesday with London papers to the 31st of 
May. 

The only intelligence she brings from the continent is, that a new 
corps of 8000 men, under the Polish General Chrzanowski had been de- 
tached by the Commander-in-Chiet to Zamose, with a view of keeping 
up the insurrection in Volhynia and supplying the place of Dwernicki. 
This plan, which was abold and excellent one, hadjbeen so far fortunate, 
| as the gallant band had successfully fought its way through a country 
occupied by the enemy’s detachments, and reached the first point of its 
destination, Zamose. ‘The positions of the two main armies near War- 
saw had varied, but nothing decisive either in engagement or mancuvre 
had taken place. 

The passive and apparent inefficient operations of Count Dicbitsch 
are still inexplicable, and although his army was not, nor has it at any 


time been seriously retreating, still his military reputation was not ad- 
vancing. 

We insert another Protocol relative to the affair of Belgium, and are 
glad to see the allied powers are so resolute in their determination to 


bind this pugnacious race over to keep the peace. The sapient King 
makers at Brussels are still patiently waiting the decision of Prince 
Leopold, the result of which is even now uncertain. 

The cholera morbus is, we fear, silently extending itself on the con- 
tinent. Ithas, it is affirmed, appeared in Gallicia, having been carried 
thither by Dwernecki’s army. We shall insert some interesting docu- 
ments upon this subject nest week. 

England was tranquil at the last dates, but Ireland deplorably the re- 
verse. Earl Grey has been rewarded with the order of the Garter. 

In another part of this day's impression will be found an article on 
We 


have repeatedly said that a Reformed Parliament would in all proba- 
| t i 


Colonial Representation, copied from Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


| bility be strongly Anti-Colonial in its feelings, because what is called 
the liberal party in England, which now seems to be coming into pow- 
er, have, with Mr. Hume and other political philosophers at its head, 
| always shown the greatest repugnance to a continuance of those boun- 
ties, protections, and expenditures, which the mother country has here- 
tofore cheerfully granted to them. Itis we believe now admitted very 
generally, that w'th the annihilation of close boroughs the colonies will 
be unable to get those friends to their cause into the Mouse, which 
The West Indies in particular will 
be sufferers on this account, and hence has arisen the revived pro- 


Im- 





| these channels used to present. 


| ject of allowing the Colonies to send certain members to the 
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perial Legislature. We say the revived project, because it is not 
a new one; forwe have best reason to know, that Mr. Canning did 
at ene time turn this weighty subject in his great and comprehen- 
sive mind; but we believe he saw so many difficulties in the way, 
that he speedily gave ap the scheme. We do not apprehend tha 
the present cabinet cherishes any such doctrines—indeed, the sub- 
ject is too important to be acted upon suddenly. In the mean time, 
it is gratifying to observe, that the West India Question is beginning 
to attract more general attention in England, and we are satisfied, that 
if duly examined, no rash step can or will be taken with regard to 
the slaves, The Times, radical paper, we observe by the last arrival, has 
floundered a great deal on the subject, and after much shuffling and 
trimming reluctantly admitted, that emancipation, without compensa- 
tion, was inadmissable. 


DEATH OF MR. MONROE. 


Another of the Presidents of the United States closed his mortal career 
in this city on Monday last, the anniversary of that independence which 
he fought and bled to achieve. 

The distinguished object of this brief notice was born in Virginia in 
1758; his family had originally settled in that district by virtue of a grant 
of Charies the 2d, as a testimonial of his gratitude for previous services 
rendered to his father. James Monroe was bred to the profession of the 
law, but the Revolution closing in a great degree that avenue to fame, and 
imbibing the spirit of the times, he enrolled himseff in the army of Wash- 
ington, and accompanied the General throughout several eampaigns, and 
particularly distinguishing himself at the battle of Trenton, where he was 
severely wounded. At the conclusion of the war, he returned to his for- 
mer profession, and rapidiy rose in the opinion of his countrymen, who 
rewarded his abilities by twice conferring on him the governorship of his 
state. He was at length elevated to important posts in the General Go- 
vernment, filling the war and treasury departments, and finally the office 
of Secretary of State under Mr. Madison. His diplomatic career was 
no less brilliant than his other pursuits in the service of his country, and 





the treaty whieh he arranged in conjunction with Chancellor Livingston 


for the acquisition of Louisiana to the United States, will remain an ex- 
ample of his skill in negotiation. Mr. Monroe was at length elevated to 
the Presidency, and occupied the highest office in this Republic for two 
terms. 

The private life of this amiable and illustrious man was distinguished 
by many virtues, and the estimation in which he was held by those whom 
he has left behind, may be recognized by the obsequies paid to his remains 
Every testimony that could be paid by each order in 
society, was gladly yielded over the grave of so distinguished a fellow 


on Tuesday last. 


citizen. 

Itis not often the custom of this journal to discuss the polities of the 
United States, but if we were to express our opinion, we shonld cer- 
tainly say, that the brightest part of Mr. Monroe’s public life was 
displayed, when he made the great tour of the republic in 1817 
--18. This journey, which was of prodigious extent was perform- 
ed with extraordinary diligence and rapidity. Two great parties at 
that time agitated the United States, and it being shortly after the war 
with Great Britain,the hostile feelings engendered among Americans 
by difference of opinion upon this great question had not yet cooled. 
Mr. Monroe, with the most magnanimous and generous spirit, forgot 
party feelings, and received all respectable citizens at his different levees 
wlth kindness, and without distinction. The most violent partizan was 
received so kindly, that hostility, if any existed, was instantly disarmed, 
and at the end of his tour,Mr. Monroe was not only President of the 
United States, but also of the people and their affections. 

We do not know that we have any business to advert to these times 
and circumstances, but we could not resist the inclination to. describe 
the impression they made upon our minds, then recently arrived in this 
country, with all our perceptions alive to the new and interesting 
scene before us. We certainly did think, that Mr. Monroe’s great 
civic exploit on that occasion eclipsed all the glory that he had earned at 
any former time. 

We have only now to advert to the remarkable circumstance of three 
Presidents of the United States closing their lives on the Fourth of Ju- 
ly. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams died on thie 50th anniversary of the 
independence which they had mainly contributed to bring about, and 
Mr. Monroe, who bad shed his blood in the same cause, died, as our 
readers all know, on the 55th anniversary of the same event, just past. 

We have prepared a general Index for the volume just concluded, but 
have not yet put it to press, as we have it contemplation to add thereto 
a briefindex of the whole eight preceding volumes. We therefore crave 
indulgence of our friends for afew weeks, until we can make the neces- 
sary arrangement for carrying our whole plan into effect. 

The extract we give to day from the Diary of a Physician, on last 
page, is very amusing, and olfers an agreeable contrast to the tragic 
scenes which for the most part abound in those beautiful stories. 
The Soliloquy of poor Tip in his watery grave is excellent. 

“,* We omitted to state, in reply to the communication of “a lady” 
who has been a “subseriber—since the 2d Vol,” relative to the insertion 
of advertisements—that her suggestion of excluding them in toto, has 
long occupied our attention. We cannot at this time come to any con- 


clusion on the subject ; but our fair and constant friend may rest assured 
we shall not lose sight of it. 


A pamphlet has just been republished in this country from the London 
copy, containing Light Letters from an English Emigrant to his friends at 
home. We have not yet examined this work, and therefore cannot speak 
of its merits. It is however cheap, and can be purchased of the agent, 
Wm. Stodart, No. 6 Courtlandt-street. 





¢ {OOD LUCK again at Suchuyler’s.—Drawing of the New-York Lottery, 
KH Class No. 7 fr 1831, drawn July 6th :—5, 37, 36,8, 14, 29. Several splen- 
did prizes were sol! by Schuyier, and among them No. 14 29 36, a prize of $1000, 
sent to a gentlema: nm Lafayette, New Jersey, also a whole ticket of $500, &c. 


_ : _{July 9. 


\ ORE SUCCESS—Sylvester, 130 Broadway.—Syivester feels pleased to 
1 state, tliat le sold the capital prize again—thus weekly are the high prizes 
sold at Sylvester’. The following Lotieries will next be drawn:—July 20th, 
Extra Class No. 13, 3 prizes of $10,000, tickets $5. July 27th, Extra Class No. 
20—4,000, 10,000, lowest prize $12, tickets only $10. A Lottery will be drawn 
every Wednesday. ‘Those of my distant patrons remits funds, will be suppled the 
same as on personal application, if addressed by mail, or private hand, to J. Sylves- 








ter. N.B. To distant friends—On the 2!stof September next another Mammoth 
Scheme will be drawn. Prizes of $50,000, $40,000, $30,000, 25,000, tickets only 


$16 each. Those 
obtain one or m 
addressed to 


taking a package of 12 tickets must gain half back, and may 
e of capitals. It is worthy of attention. All orders must be 


S. J. SYLVESTER, New-York. 





HNO single gentlemen.—To let, a very pleasant and well furnished lodging 
room, with or without breakiast, in a small family where there are no chi- 


dren. Apply 382 Broadway, two doors above White-sircet, Jly 9. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN from Cambridge, England, (and whofor some 
time past has been employed as an Instructor by professor Anthor of Colum- 
bia College) having a part of his time unoccupied, would be happy to give lessons 
in the Classics and Mathematics to a few private pupils at his own.or their resi 
Respectable references can b Address T.K, at this office. 
F [June 25th, 








dences, given. 
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like a straight haired Quake r, whilst the mizen-top-anen, wesbing dec cke 
of a morn, would slush and slash the water about him in every direc- 
tion. “ Never mind me,” he'd say, as if he was no more—no, Do more | 
nor a reg’lar galoot, “ never wniad me, my man,” (ior he alway spoke to 
aman ikea man,) “ii J getsin your way,” he'd say voice and 
looks as told the truth of his tongue—for hali yours ‘7 a kind} 
word to alellow, don't say it so mus h from their mat’ it, as to try 


EE 








earn a name, as they hoows in their hearts they d uve" it} 
! gets into your W ay,” old Cude ly ‘ould —‘il's my lauit, my man, | 
ead not your's, my man He'd the most takenedst tongue | ever met) 
»my Vile. I'm bless'd, if 1 wouln’t rather get a reg'bor Liowin’ uj from 
i _—nor—ay, a good word from half your cap'ring skippers 
The London Pitt Club will celebrate the birtl-day of the im sortal 
Right lon. William Pitt, on Saturday, the 28th instant; the Larl ol 
Harewood in the chair. This is the time when such institation ould 


union.—Lé ds Inteili 


rally and give the Tories once more a bond 

veneer | 
Orders have been promulgated from the Admiralty to fit all ships in 

future with their full complement Of stores for foreign service, potw ith- | 


standing they may be employed on “the home station.”--Ports mouth | 
Herald 


The consumption of Indian opium in China, from the let of Ay ril, | 


1525. to the t of January, 1231, was 15.145 chests, valued at J dae 
dollars, which, at the exchange of 4s. per dollar, gives £2,0160,600 
Statue of Huskisson.—The noblemen and genttemen of Sussex some 
me since formed a su! eription for a statae@ o! | late Mr. Lluckisson 
» be placed in Chie ter Cathedral, and engaged Mr. ¢ ew tor it 


Last week the 
sd sulecribers, 


Kerlof Keremont, and several of the dis 
inspected amodel of the intended statue at Mr 
w's, of which they expressed their perfect approbation 


execution 








It is at length decided that the New Palace isto form « national enl- 
ty; a disposal of this interesting edifice, which will at once 
murmurs of the public, and falfil apurpose for which it is well adapted 
turn of the Marquis of Anglesey { 


political circle 


le 


ym Lreland has gi- 


' 
hable 


The remoured re 
ven rise, in the 
uccessor "The 


Bagh yan Aaay jectu sasto pr 
Duke of Sussex is 
Lord Lieutenant, on appointment which, considering the gr 
ty of the Royal Duke in the Sister Kingdom, will be hailed with enthu- 
mm by the Irish nation Another on dit, assigns the Lord Lieutenancy 
» the present noble Postmaster-General, t Duke of Richmond. ; 
The Earl of Munster.—Tie patent for the creation of the Far! of 
er, Which is couched in the most 
yn, not only confers the di 


confidently spoken of as the future 


at populari- 


Mun- 
{ father to 


alfectiouate terms as from 


ynities of the peerage, as stated in the Gazelle, 


on Col. George Fitzclarence, but in default of malei sue, upon his young- 
er brothers in succession respectively, viz. Colonel Frederick, ¢ iptain 


Ancostus Fiteclorence The only person that 
ever bore the title of Tewket ury before the mesent Fa 
ree Augustus, Prince Electoral Hanover (afterwards Ge 

cond,) who was created Baron of Tewkesbury, Viscount N 
ton, Rarl of Milford Haven, and Marquis and Duke of C 
ith Now. 1706 He wes crested Prince of Wales 9°%d Sept. 7 
cende | the throne as King George the Second, lith June, 7! 

The Fx-Queen of in Ilolies #trect, Ca 
vendish Square 


Adolphus, and the Rev 











Holland has engaged a house 


Countess Bjornstjerna, the Swedish Ambassadre has announced a 
eries Of amateur cramale culertainments o! 


a highly interestin 
ther house : 


Arrangements are talked of by which the membes 


ot the seve 





end clubs will be enabled to invite their iriends to dinner: iticula 
the United Service, which is about to accord certam privileges of ¢! 
eription to the members ot the Junior club 
Mr. Delme Ratcliffe, for many years the companion of his late Mate 








‘5 ree the Four h, and, until his ce we, She ent rintendent ot 
racing stud, continues to hold under Ki Ay liar . me distin 
tished honou Ald yh | pre ut Ma 3h le enthusiastt A 
risman, than his brother, he tatends to contine his pat io t 

ous Face 
The Marga of Angel y,on whom itt ndthe d rhity of Duke of 


Vona is about to be conterred, will, we understand, be appointed Com 
mander-in-chief in the room of Lord Hill, who has expr fa wish t 
retire Few men are more popular in the army than Lord Anglesey, 
whose military and private virtues have endeared him to the whok ar 
ny. Lord Hill, it is will be raised in the 
ft an Earl 

Lord Dunham, who during many yea 
races at Doncaster, York, ( 
ias relinquished the turf, and 


rumoured, peerage to the rank 


of the aud other places in the 


sold off his entire stud His Lord n 


friend, the Marquis of Cleveland, is now the sporting Leviathan of | 
North 

lt r tenk ¢ ! of whiel f \ | ! f t nthe p nt Lor 
Chances i pl nil ry B ugham, was the very life and 
till eontt to lithe learned Lord amongst its members, alt 

effi het {society preven | Lordship from attend it 
public meetin which are held every Saturday during the winter, « 
vhilst Parlicment is sitting. The Beef-steak Club have occasional pri 
vate d : when members only are admi t: on one of these day 
convivials assembled under the roof of | ! Brougham by spec i 
ation T Duke of Susse the Duke « Leinste ind the Duke « \ 
rvic, are members of this delightful cl 

Lady Caroline Neeld is at present residing at | husband's con 
seat. An arrangement will probal ber IT en Mr. N. a ‘ 


Ladyship’s family for her separate 


vernor-square is still incomplete 
We are informed al t 10th 1 ! i iboutto proceed tol ’ 
this cist cory \ ca ¢ bit mt civ 
rees in that country ( t Jour 
It is with re t\ » allure 1 rum valent ¢ t 
lost week relingu t it by M. Laporte, ; the present se 
ithe ¢ ig tolt King’s Theatre 
Signor Paganini, after va is negociations with Laporte. | at 
screed to give six concerts in the Kin Dheatre, an { at the usual 
4 admission to the Italian Oper i first will take place next I i 
‘vening, May 0 
Cay Pothill is now sole lessee of Drury I Theatre Nr lex 
+ late co-proprietor, having stened i uu 
vi Covent Gar Phe . 
Mr Ni rton’s new Opera i The Villace R is rey i I 
arsal 
F ‘ , 
yer j t « VI ri¢ \ 1 
» { file sth t t 
tr 
‘i ‘ e } i i » 
. likeme wel 
Liv , 
sancti t 1 of ci 1 v y ol 
r new Hussar " vier ; , , ’ 


- a 


iter ot 


lot Munster was | 


rswas one of the chief upporters 
North of England, 








‘ | 
n arms against the frightful despeten. of the Russian | 


trias, who by a succession of tyrannical acts has united 
Capitani, and Archontes, and ail the principal men of the | 
pose, ” says one of the letters, “ is Mowing in torrents,—and | 

ater than any we bave hitherto witnessed.” 





whole country 
nomince, Capo d’ 
against aint 
country. “ B 
our misery is 





The changes at the Horse Guards, which have been spoken of now 
for some days, have not yet actually taken place Lt is stated that a 
communication was made troma very high quarter, saggesting the re- 
moval of Lord Firzrnoy Somerset from the office of Military Secretary 
to the Comotander-in-Chief, and the appointment in his Lordship’s room 
of the Right Hon. Lord Frepenicx FPirzeranesce—that the result of | 
this communication was the teader of resignation of the Commandership 
of the Forces by Lord Hinz. Ther ate the acceptance 
of that res appointment of the Marquess of Anairsza 
1of Lord Litt, 











port goes on to st 
ignation, and the 
—to be created a Duke—in the roo 
ment of the Duke of Ricumonp to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland | 

it is also rumoured, we believe with some reason, that the Earl of Mun- | 
ster isto goout Governor General of India.—Joha Bull, May 29. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE 

Mr. Jeffrey refused a public dinner in Edinbargh for the excellent rea- 

sons set forth in his letter, which we 





and the appoint- 


ubjoin:— 
‘24, Moray-place, May 19, 13551 
Dean Sin,—l had the honour, at a late hour last, of receiving your 
obliging letter of 1) , with a copy of certain Resolutions enclosed, 
illy do not know in what terms to express the deep sense I have of 
{ ynterred on me, 


at date 


andr 
tl » Gentlemen ot the Committee have c 


ie great honour tl 


and of the kindness with which they and their constitucnts are pleased 


to regard ny humble endeavours to be useful 


With recard to the invitation whieh you have conveyed in such flat- 





a duty to comply with the request of such a body of my fellow-citizens 
as I noe am, | trast the Committee will excuse me, if I bes 
ally to dechwue the honour they propose tor me. 


been unavoidal,!y placed in more frequent contact with popn- 


But, situate 
leave vi ry respecti 
‘Thave of lat 
lara ’ stian 1 wished, and u 
a More becoming pri 
if 1 allowed myseli to be br 
. Which might be said 
tion of ny own Vanity or ambils 
alied tor, for any | blic pu 
We must all feel, I think, sal ilave has been excitement cnough of late mn 
the minds of the people of Scotland cenerally, and of this city in particular, and 
sary to quicken the political 
the nation hy such meetings as your Committee have now in 
hall al! be the better of a littl re pose 


m really anxious to es¢ pe into the shel- 
i feel that I might be des 
night so promine ntly for 
no other object than the gratifica- 


~wee-On 
: vard in a public 
to have 
yn, and which 1 really think is not now 


that there never was a time when Ui was less nece 
| sensiinhly 
contemp! “I We 
ements is 


ible excuse tor 


thand eng 
with a reaso 


iate of my heal 








declining this invitation, 
/ 


to dissemble in any degree the mor 
, 


| have turnished mi 
had [I not thought it unworthy of om 
weighty reasons Which have led me to this determinati * I bave, ther« 
fore, only to beg that you will have the goodness to exp! ain to the Com- 
| mittee the deep feeling L have of the obligation under which they have 
laid me, aud the conside ions on the strength of which I humbly request 
| them to allow me to decline the honour they propose, 
‘I have the honour to be, dear Sir, with every sent 
ind ré pect your obli ed and obed it servant, “F., JEFFREYS 





nent of gratitude 


POLITICAL JET 
EDINGS OF A 

From the John Ball 
‘Tuurspay Fern. 28, 1240 


Several new members took the oath 1 thei t amongst them 
“ rved the Hon. Member tor the District of Field Lane and Sat- 
Hill, whose entrance was greeted with huzza clappwig of hands, 

id ier demonstrations of joy 


PRAYERS 











Mr. Syor rose and said as how he thought ea creat waste of 
time to o py the Quse wv a Int nf peas lve , L 
ouit . m ’ pile si t that every er on entering the 
Ouse shouid pok face in his at and utter a short jacks lion eh 
is wa meial rchureh. (Hear.] He never did no more when 
he Was aechu \ ‘ | *, hear|—and he always found that it an- 
wered the purpose; and Le gave notice that on Monday next he in- 
tended to move that the present practice be de away with. (Cheers. ] 

Jous Ketou d he would sartainiy second the motion when- 


6) 
ruse 


WAYS 


ever it came betore the 


AND MEANS 














| Cuascettor of the Excurauer intima it on the 25d of 
next month he should be prepared to submit his plan of Ways and | 
Means for the year He could not then with propriety enter into de- 
tail he would merely te that it was in contemplation to repeal 
most of the existing texes—[cheers from all sidesJ—and this object 
would be « ly attained by suspending tf the ‘esenut the payment of 
the interest on the Funded Debt—[immert igl—by the sale of 
ey | supernumer ns of war and tl! saterials ot me of th 
Dock ure [tl ar, hear. ] Ile anticipat oa considerable sum 
mu the di of uperfluous militar juipments, cannon, & 
{ e height of folly to ret i these “ piping tim { 
iow, of course, that very extensive reauction 1 
KC | in the Military Establishments—| cheers }--a/? pe ons \ 
tor thi be i d i id contint i - i. ] He | { 7 
lar st u ! 1 order t ttheirm tbe ‘not K a 
} m it be a ent har i t 
“ ye M ) linisters had v vi ly to in 
j iriv by i ey the mi ‘ 
| ‘ «¢ } | 
\ 1 V ‘ uid not le ’ se, 8 
i ‘ yW In) i ih } 
° - ° ; 
Th i ning t Hon. Gentler if ‘ 
( “ ordance with the dignity of t il 
The M ving ! niled " 
M } t i U I ( ! 
vie | | é 
y Mr. Gi l { ed wit G 
“ ke last t of e ¢ ! 
\ Ri ti Gel } 
, ' 
| | 
| rier i 1 u i 
i il we yet t 
i n i \ 
( se ja r 
i en ‘ ‘ } kk 
I } ‘ 
s< , 
G j se we : ‘ 
! ii t ‘ 


‘ 


| leave to withdraw his motion. 


tering terms in your letter, Lam sure 1 need not say that such a distin- 
guished mark of their favour cannot be otherwise than gratifying to me, 
j and that, under any ordinary circumstances, I should at any rate hold it | 


| 


servedly blamed | 


———EE—E=E _—— 


during the greater , part of Fourteen ycars—{ Hear, hear}—* and,” said 
the Honorourable Gentleman, with much emotion, “1 will never wil 
lingly consent lo go there again, or recommend sucb a voyage to any o} 
my frien ds He said he saw several Honourable Gentiemen around 


| him, Whom he knew had been there as well as himself, and, judgin 


| from his own feelings, | 
his opposition. 
Mr. Coreerr said, 


he was quite assured they would bear him out ir 


that under these circumstances he should ask 
(Leave given instanter.) 

Mr. Srxiccixs from fFrenmonger Lance, rose and said, that althoue! 
there was an evident inclination to toddle, he could not allow the Hous: 
to mizzle without putting in his spoke. He would strick to the present 
Ministry like bricks and morter. The Chancellor of the Excheque: 
had proved himself a reglar out and outer; he and his colleagues 
shown they were down asa hammer, and he had no doubt in a sh 
time every thing would be right as a trivet. 

he House rose at an early hour it being understood that one of the 








| Members had some heavy bets’ depending on a match of bumble-pupp: 


in which he had backed his appre inti e, and which came off that ait 


| noon in the neighbourhood of Bethaal-green. 


—< - 
BELGIUM—-PROTOCOL. 

The following is the 22d Protocol of the Concress of London :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of the five great Powers have met to d 
rate on the resolution, which, accelerating the accomplishments of th: 
subjects of the protocols of the 20th and 27th January, 1831, may be 
contribute to effect the desirable state of peace between Belgium and 
Holland, which is the object of the care of the five Courts, and of the 
Secing unable to find the bases of such a desirabl 
therwise than in the principles which are to regulate the separa 

een Belgium and Holland,—prineiples laid down in the prot 
27th January, 1831, to which his Majesty the King of th 
Netherlands has entirely acceded,—t! Plenipotentiaries have agree: 
that their Commissioners in Brussels shall be instructed to communicat: 
the said bases without delay to the Belgian Government, to make 
sensible of the advantages to which they held out to Belgium, and 


advise the acceptance of them. 








exertions 

















‘Jtis further resolved by the Plenipotentiaries, that their Commis 
| sioner ere call the attention of the Belgic Government to the essentia 
| ditt ren ) twee the above principles relative to the arrangement! 

} concerning the territory, which are considered as fundamental and irre 


| with the 
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vocable, and those which concern the division of the debt and the tradk 
Dutch That, with respect to the debt. Ponsonb, 
shall observe to the Belgian Ge overnment, that as a part of the debt « 


Cc olonies. 





the Kingdom of the Netherlands was supported by the Grand Duchy 0} 
Luxembourg, a just share of the burden must still be borne b ry the Granc 
Duchy, which will so far lessen the burden of Belgium. Lastly, that i 


gian Governme nt assents to the above mentioned principles, the 
rence of this assent must be the speedy withdrawing of all th: 
troops that may be in the Grand Due hy of Luxembourgh—th: 

sation of all interference on the part of the Belgic Goverr 
ment in the alfairs of that country—and the immediate sending to the 
| Hacue ot Commissioners for determining the boundaries, and of Com 
missioners f¢ king the pecuniary arrangements. 


conse 


| Bel ic 











‘The experience of the preceding negotiations, commeneed at Bru 
sels, has, nevertheless, obliged the Plenipotentiaries to take into considc 
ration the contingencies, it the bases fixed for the separation betwee: 
Belgium aud Holland should he reje ted py the Belgic Government, « 





if that Government should persevere in its preceding eagerness for wi 





nd conquest 

lo prov against such contingencies the Plenipotentiaries h; 
resolved i rmally to declare tothe DBelzic Governmont— 

!. That the dispositions ¢ fundamental, and which are en edii 


the lirst nine articles olthe said bases, are in the eves of the five Pows 
| 





irrevocable, according fo the protoc ols of 20th Januai y and 191i 
ry, 123! 
‘2. That, according to Section 2 of Protocol of February 19, t 
lepend . Be! ' hould Lin men steamed Roe Shum ied 
indene ence o elgium should not be recognized by the Powers. « 


pnt ine 1! © tians ata 


*rotoce! o I: tnuary 2J. 


within the limits which result from t! 
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d not ve acceded to, ail relations ! 
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Government shall i ame liatel 








cease; that Lard Ponsonby shall (nate antly leave Brussels, f 
Ralot mb le ' he 
Belgian Ambassador who is at Paris shall be reque ted to de OA Githow 
delay 
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the Powers, 
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n of the abovementioned nr pos: 


sions by the Bel 


cessat 


iujured in their po 


gian G 
sould be obliged to take the n 


Inevsures to cause f 
or to restore itin all countries belengi: 
which are out of the Belgian territory. y declarea neutral, 
Powers, agordit tocol of the 19th of le! 

can do no othr than re spect the right of the r owers by which the m 
sures shall be then. . ae 
‘5. That “inthe 
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Shps Masters Days of sailing from Days of sail ing {rom 
New York. . 
ne—dTavre Depeyster, Feb. 1, J oy oe, 
. yster, Feb. 1, Junel,Oct. ' sar.20 20,N 0 
é ( mob@areehs jouer ea “te wt dct ss re ag 20,Nov.20 
1.Chademagne, Kobinson “> Be, °* 26. 8 oF af 1 f “h: ', Dee. : 
Md Line--HeurilV.. J.B. Petl, |Marcht, July} Nov.}. *a9 os a 
2. Erie, . Punk, “10, 10) 6 20 "th Seok ty 
A -Que nel, Hawkins ‘6 90, ‘s 90: ss 20 mu | "Ti & 
Nal.ine—Fraucois Ist W.Skiddy |Ap’l. 1’, Aug.1. Dee 1. ++ 00 4, 
‘ ee ; 7 , @.t, 4 20 ° 
: Prac hk. Punk, ** 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct 1 Fel 
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+ EdweBonaffe, | Math "10. «6 ihe 
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t : 4 . e Living ste ileeR Burke, 63 Washin » 
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Wallasd iris ew rkh.— Agents ‘ “ 
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“NEW YOR K AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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No.1. New York, Be t . - . terpeoi. 
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